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JAMESTOWN 
FIRST BRICK STATE HOUSE* 





By Geo. C. GREGORY 





Three brick houses, 20 feet x 40 feet each, jointly were 
called the first brick state house, though it appears that only the 
middle one was used for this purpose after the three buildings 
were completed. The foundations stand in front of the Ambler 
house 575 feet east of the public pier. By survey in 1932 the 
southern wall was 64 feet from high water line and the courses 
of the walls checked within one degree with the courses given 
in the Ludwell and Stegg patent of 1667. The measurements 
of 20 feet x 40 feet were found to be inside measurements. 

1631—In 1631 it was said: “As yet the Colony had no State 
House but the burgesses were required to attend divine service 
in the room where they held their sessions.” Va. Carolorum, 89. 

1638—And until March 20, 1637/8 “the meetings of the 
Council for the want of a better place was held at the Gover- 
nor’s residence, and he was obliged to entertain them.” Va. 
Carolorum, 138-9. 

1641—Sir John Harvey, late governor of Virginia, “made a 
conveyance on the 7th of April 1641 unto the governor council 
and burgesses . . . of all that capital messuage or tene- 


*Foundations located and partially uncovered by writer in 1932. 
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ment now used for a court house late in the tenure of said Sir 
John Harvey Knt situate and being within James city island in 
Virginia with the old house and granary, garden and orchard, 
as also one piece or plot of ground lying and being on the west 
side of the said capital and messuage as the same is now en- 
closed.” Min. of Ct., 497-8. 
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1642/3—By act of the Grand Assembly in March 1642/3 
“the orchard with two houses belonging to the Collony were 
presented to the Governor Sr. William Berkly as a free and 
voluntary gift.” I Hen. Stat. 267. 





It has been generally believed that the “eastermost” of said 
three houses was built by Gov. Harvey (1639-40) and was the 
one used as a court house before Harvey conveyed it to the 
Colony; and that Gov. Berkeley built only the middle and 
“westermost” houses. However, it is not clear but what Gov. 
Berkley claims to have built all three of these houses. Observe 
his ambiguous language quoted below. 

The patent to Robert Hutcheson of February 22, 1643/4 
designates a building or buildings at this location as the State 
House. 
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1655—M & E House—At a session of the Assembly March 
24, 1654/5, it was “Ordered that Collo. Francis Morrison take 
assurance of Sr. Wm. Berkeley, Knt., of the middle brick house 
in James Citty bought of him the said Sr. Willm Berkeley, as 
also that he give Mr. Tho. Woodhouse Livery & Seizen of the 
late State house.” Jour. H. B. 1619-58/9, page 96. On Octo- 
ber 17, 1655, Thomas Woodhouse received a grant for one acre 
of land which included both the middle and “eastermost’ of the 
three brick houses (see Woodhouse patent). 


W House—By deed March 30, 1655, Sir William Berkeley 
(then in England) conveyed “unto Richard Bennett, Esq., Gov- 
ernour of Virginia . . . my house in James Cittie, lately 
in the tenure of William Whittby being the westermost of the 
three brick houses which I there built.” The deed is given in 
full in I Hen. Stat., 407. 





“WESTERMOST” BUILDING 


1667—On the Ist day of January 1667/8 Thomas Ludwell 
house to his son-in-law Theoderick Bland of Westover. Min. 
of Ct., 503. 

From what follows, it will appear that Governor Berkeley 
again acquired this “westermost” building and sold it to Henry 
Randolph and that Randolph sold same to Thomas Ludwell and 
Thomas Stegg, Esqrs. before the Ist day of January 1667/8— 
though the deeds from Berkeley to Randolph and from Ran- 
dolph to Ludwell did not pass until later dates. 


1667—On the Ist day of January 1667/8 Thomas Ludwell 
and Thomas Stegg received a patent for this building and the 
half acre adjoining which was described as “halfe an acre of 
land lyeing in James Citty on the River side and adjoyneing to 
the Westermost of those three houses, all which joyntly were 
formerly called by the name of the OLD STATE HOUSE 
and bounded as followeth: BEGINNING on the South side of 
the said House close to the wall where the said westermost 
house joynes to the middle house, thence running South Wester- 
ly 34 degrees 67 feet to high water mark, thence North West- 
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erly 56 degrees up the river side 120 feet, thence North Easter- 
ly 34 degrees 181 feet and halfe, thence S. Easterly 56 degrees 
120 feet, thence South Westerly againe 34 degrees through the 
said old State House and the partition wall dividing the said 
Westermost house and middle house 114 feet and halfe to the 
place where it first began. The said courses being correspon- 
dent and agreeable to the Azimuth of the foure side width (?) 
of the house and including the quantity aforesaid.” 

1670—Thomas Stegge by his will dated March 31, 1670, and 
witnessed by Henry Randolph, Edward Hill and John Knowles, 
leaves his interest to Ludwell in the following language: “I 
give and bequeath all the right, title and interest I at present 
have or hereafter shall have to part of a house bought by the 
Honorable Thomas Ludwell Esq. and myself of Henry Ran- 
dolph and now in the possession of us together with all my 
interest in the furniture in the house and all lands &c. thereto 
belonging, to him the said Thomas Ludwell and his heirs for- 
ever, requesting him to pay out of the same to the Right Honble 
Sir William Berkley Knt, Governor, fifty pounds sterling with- 
in six months after my decease, as a token of that unfeigned 
respect I am and ever shall be obliged to pay his Honor for his 
many graces and favors. Genealogical Gleanings in England, 
102-3. 


“By a deed of the 3rd of April 1670, Sir William Berkley 
for £25 sterling conveyed to Henry Randolph of Henrico all 
that the remains, foundation and brick works of a certain house 
or messuage that was burned of 40 feet long and 20 feet broad 
being the westermost part of the ruined fabrick or buildings 
adjoining to the old State house which said ruined messuage 
was formerly in the occupation of Richard Bennett Esqr. to- 
gether with the land whereon the said ruined messuage standeth, 
situated lying and being upon the riverside in James City.” 
Min. of Ct. 514. And by a deed dated April 7, 1671, Henry 
Randolph conveyed to Thomas Ludwell “one messuage or tene- 
ment of brick building of 40 feet long and 20 feet wide being 
the messuage of part of that fabrick pile of building which con- 
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tains three tenements, the middlemost whereof was the old 
Statehouse which messuage was formerly in the occupation of 
Richard Bennett Esqr situate, lying and being on the river side 
in James city.” Min. of Ct. 514-5. 

1672—Thomas Ludwell on March 17, 1672, conveyed said 
property to Sir William Berkeley. Min. of Ct., 515. 

1694—Philip Ludwell, brother of Thomas Ludwell, married 
Lady Berkley, widow of Sir William Berkley, and in 1694 this 
property was owned by Philip Ludwell. See deed of Geo. 
Marable to William Sherwood, 1696, in Ambler papers. 

1699—On October 26, 1699, a portion of this one-half acre 
was patented by Thomas Wells according to the following de- 
scription : “a Devident of Land in James Citty Containing thirty 
four pearch and bounded from an old corner stake of Capt. 
Marables upper bounds on James River along his Land and 
through his Kitchen North thirty three and three quarter De- 
grees Easterly Seven and nine tenths, two poles Chaines 
(= 260.7’) to a stake on the South side of the Mill Roade and 
along it North Sixty nine Degrees Westerly two and two tenths 
Chains (= 72.6’) to another stake near the Cross Roads and 
thence by the East side thereof South Seventeen and a halfe 
Degrees Westerly Seven and Seventeen Chains (= 236.6’) to 
the first Stake.” 


MIDDLE AND “EASTERMOST” BUILDINGS 


1657—As stated above, Thomas Woodhouse received a pat- 
ent for the middle and “eastermost” of the three buildings with 
one acre of land on October 17, 1655. Here he ran a tavern 
and leased space for the meetings of the quarter Courts in 1656. 
I Hen. Stat., 425. Woodhouse sold this property to Anne Tal- 
bot on September 1, 1657 (see patent to Geo. Marable 1663) ; 
but it is probable that he continued to occupy the property as 
tenant until 1660, during which time a part of his tavern was 
rented to the Colony for the use of its Courts, the Council and 
the Assembly. I Hen. Stat., 425; II Hen. Stat., 12; Jou. H 
B., 1659/60-1693, 8. 
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1663—On February 25, 1663/4 George Mar(a)ble received a 
grant for 1/2 acre of ground which included the said two build- 
ings, bounded as follows: “Beginning at a Corner stake at high 
water mark near the Mulberry, then between the said Mul- 
berry and the said Marbles now dwelling House, North East by 
North five and five seventh chains (=N 33-45 E. 188.5’) toa 
Corner Stake within the Garden, then South East by East three 
and a half Chains (=S 56-15 E. 115.5’) to a Corner Locust 
stake in the paled fence, then South West by South five and 
five seventh chains (=S 33-45 E 188.5’) to the River afore- 
said, thence North West by West three and a half chains 
(=N 33-45 W 115.5’) to the place where it Began. The said 
Land formerly belonging to Thomas Woodhouse by patent dated 
the seventeenth of October One Thousand six hundred and 
fifty-five and sold by him to Ann Talbot by Bill of Sale dated 
the first of September One thousand six hundred and fifty- 
seven and purchased by the said George of the Heirs of the 
said Ann Talbot, as by Indented Deed appears.” 

1671—Henry Randolph became proprietor of the middle and 
“eastermost” buildings as well as the “westermost” one and 
conveyed them by deeds of the 7th of April, 1671. “The con- 
veyance for the middle building is to Nathaniel Bacon and the 
executors of Colo Miles Cary, describing it as one messuage 
house or tenement of brick building of 40 feet long and 20 
wide being the middle part of that fabrick of building where 
was the old Statehouse, together with the lands whereon stand- 
eth the said house or messuage, situate, lying and being on the 
river side in James city. To Thomas Swann of the county of 
Surry was conveyed one messuage, house or brick building of 
40 feet long and 20 wide, being the eastermost end of that pile 
of building whereof the old statehouse was part and next ad- 
joining thereto, which messuage was formerly in the occupation 
of Thomas Bayly, with all the lands whereon the said messuage 
standeth, situate, lying and being upon the river side in James 
city.” Min. of Ct., 514. 
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1696—On November 12, 1696, George Marable, son of 
George Marable, by deed conveyed to William Sherwood the 
above 1/2 acre “on which a brick house formerly did stand and 
wherein my said father George Marable lived abutting on and 
joyneing Easterly to the brick house and land now in possession 
of John Jarrett belonging to Micajah Perry and Company Mer- 
chants in London, Westerly on the ruins of the brick house & 
halfe acre of land belonging to Phillip Ludwell Esqr.” See 
deed in Ambler papers. 

In the deed from Micajah Perry etc. to Edward Jaquelin 
dated September 9, 1721, the Perry 1/2 acre (which was for- 
merly the Robert Castle 1/2 acre) was described as “bound 
on the south by the River James East on the Old Fort north 
on the land where the Masion house of the said Edward Jaque- 
lin now stands and West on the land late in the possession of 
William Marable.” See deed in Ambler papers, and patent to 
Robert Castle of February 6, 1663. 

It is interesting to note that while one of these buildings ap- 
pears to have been used as a state house from 1640 to 1660 the 
property was privately owned except for the short period from 
April 7, 1641 to March 1642/3. 

From the above it appears that the “westermost” building (if 
not all three buildings) was burned between March 31, and 
April 3, 1670. 
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THE ROLFE PROPERTY 
Warren House at “Smith’s Fort Plantation,’ 
1652-1935 


, 


By Anne Page Johns 


Legible still, in the finely feathered chirography of a faithful 
Surry “clark,” and treasured carefully in the snug archives of 
Surry Court House, stands today a certain deposition “Sworne 
in Open Court held for the County of Surry March 5th 1677”: 


“Richard Tyas aged about forty-nine years Sworne saith: 

‘That Mr. Thomas Warren his heirs and Assigns have peace- 
ably and quietly posest and Injoyed in their own rights that 
plantation on which John Salway is now seated Commonly 
Called Smith’s Fort about 34 years, without any sutes troubles 
or molestations concerning the same, and further about twenty- 
five or twenty-six years since ye said Mr. Warren did begin 
to build yt fifty foot brick house which now stands upon ye 
said Land and finished ye same without being forewarned or 
disturbed by any person, and that Mr. Rolfe was then Living 
and lived several yeares afterwards and was Commonly at ye 
said Warren's house before after and whilst the said house 
was building and yt ... further your deponent was present 
at a room of ye sd Warren’s house on ye sd Plantacion with 
Mr. Warren Mr. Thos: Rolfe aforesaid and Mr. Mason and 
several others some certaine time before the said Warren buili 
ye said brick house where he saw ye said Mr. Rolfe wright a 
Bill of sale with his owne hands wherein he did make over 
and sell from him and his heires and Assigns for ever ye said 
plantation Called Smith’s Forts and further ye sd Warren payd 
ye sd Rolfe parte of ye Consideration which he gave for ye 
sd lands in Corne . Pai 

Our primary interest in the above excerpt from an ancient 
document is its reference to “Mr. Thomas Rolfe aforesaid.” 
It also fixes the origin of a certain small, famous house lately 
added to Virginia’s treasury of public historical shrines, and 
which is still “Commonly known as Smith’s Fort Plantation”, 
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the Rolfe property of the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. 

The meticulous student of history will refrain from naming 
this historic little building “The Rolfe House,’ however eu- 
phemistic from association and tradition that title would be; 
and although both the historical and the romantic interest 
attached to Smith’s Fort Plantation rests not upon its uniquely 
authentic antiquity—1652-1935, nor yet on the established fact 
of having been builded and posest by so worthy and peaceable 
a citizen as Mr. Thomas Warren. The record of Mr. Warren’s 
titled possession, his “quiet Injoyment” of his property is truly 
engaging. We admire and thank the wise builder of so staunch 
and attractive a dwelling; above all, for his courage to found— 
in parvo, yet with an infinite perfection of detail, and deep in 
a wilderness where massacre and starving-times were no re- 
mote ancestral incidents—the very prototype of an English 
gentleman’s fair Country Seat. 

But of greater importance to historians, and more stirring 
to present imagination, is the above deposition’s unique per- 
sonal record of a certain neighbor and contemporary of the 
good planter, Thomas Warren. Earlier title to ye Plantation- 
over-the-water is also a matter of historic record. Two other 
colonial planters had preceded Mr. Warren in the possession 
of it. They were John Rolfe, Gentleman, husband of Poca- 
hontas, founder of the tobacco industry, a member of the King’s 
Council and Secretary of State in Virginia; and after him his 
son Thomas, whose connection with and recorded frequent 
presence at “Smith’s Fort Plantation” is second only to James- 
town as the closest link with the first American heroine of 
history, and her famous family. 

Clear, and happily, against the shadowy forest behind Vir- 
ginia’s first century, moves the valiant little figure of the Prin- 
cess Pocahontas, whose name interpreted becomes “Bright- 
stream-between-two-hills.” At Jamestown, in 1614, after a 
strange courtship, with the distinguished wooer tortured equal- 
ly by his conscientious scruples and by the “intricate labyrinth” 
of his passion for a child of the wilderness—the daughter of 
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Chief Powhatan was married to John Rolfe, formerly of Hea- 
cham, Norfolk County, England. Two years later, with him 
and her infant son Thomas, she voyaged to England, where “a 
Virginia Ladye borne” was cordially received and admired by 
James’s court and society. All who met her were delighted, 
we are assured, with the singularity and charm of “so inter- 
esting a being who twice saved the colony of Virginia by her 
heroism and devotion under circumstances of singular peril 
and romance.” But on March 21, 1616, aged only 21, Poca- 
hontas the brave and loved was buried in the chancel of St. 
George’s Church at Gravesend. What plague or sudden dis- 
aster brought down her fine dark head is unknown to history. 
But of her courage on a bleak foreign death-bed, her husband 
wrote sorrowfully the record. “All must die,” sighed Poca- 
hontas, “’tis enough that my Childe liveth.” 

He, year-old, Virginia-born Thomas Rolfe, was left in Eng- 
land, with kind Sir Philip Stukely who hastened from Ply- 
mouth to receive a small orphaned alien, and who “earnestly 
desired the keeping of him’—early tribute to any distinguished 
Virginian. The bereft emigrant John Rolfe took his sad west- 
ward passage (booked for three), returning alone to Virginia. 
Later, he remarried there, had other children, and died in 1622. 
Meanwhile in England, a paternal uncle, Mr. Henry Rolfe, 
succeeded to the charge and education of young Thomas. It 
is recorded that his grandfather Powhatan and another crafty 
relative, Opecancanough, repeatedly urged that he should not re- 
turn to Virginia “until he be a man.” 

In 1635 Thomas Rolfe arrived from England. He was soon 
a man of importance in the colony. Like his father, he became 
a successful tobacconist, a pioneer trader in Virginia’s already 
leading export. He took up his share of his father’s wide 
claims; finding his inheritance on the fertile south shore of 
the James—a plantation “commonly known as Smith’s Fort,” 
running back from high bluff along Gray’s Creek, immediately 
opposite Jamestown. Here, one mile inland, had canny Cap- 
tain Smith built for the shivering colonists a “New Fort,” 
during the black winter of 1609. In 1614, on his marriage to 
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Pocahontas, John Rolfe came into possession of this tract of 
land, including on it the New Fort, “by Guifte of the Indian 
King.” To insure his title, we learn that he also took out a 
royal patent on the said lands. Smith’s Fort Plantation de- 
scended duly to Powhatan’s English grandson. And an inter- 
esting sidelight on the character of our famous colonist is the 
record that certain tenants who, during the thirteen years of 
his absentee ownership, had taken out patents in their own 
names on the said lands “did later become tennants to ye said 
Mr. Rolfe.” To them, however, we may owe much of the 
recorded early history of the place. For it was the litigation 
arising a generation later, between the heirs of the said tenants 
and the legal assigns of ye said Thomas Warren, that brought 
about the treasured deposition quoted above. 

Under the will of Thomas Warren, dated March 16, 1669, 
the place descended to his son William Warren and wife Alice. 
After her husband’s death, Mistress Alice Warren married 
Matthias Merriott, and by them, on July 23rd, 1673, Smith’s 
Fort Plantation was sold to Mr. John Salway and Elizabeth, 
his wife. Mrs. Elizabeth Salway inherited the place under 
her husband’s will of April 10, 1678. She married next Mr. 
John Thompson, and her son, Samuel Thompson, became 
owner of the said house and lands adjacent on January 27, 
1698. 

Such frequent changes of fortune, begun in the seventeenth 
century, apparently followed in the long annals of Smith’s Fort 
Plantation. By 1885 it had become the property of a negro 
farmer, who shortly began the thrift practice of selling, brick 
by brick to unquibbling sightseers, a large part of its fine old 
water-table and chimneys. From him, in 1928, after many 
years of unfruitful effort to redeem the house on the part of 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, it 
was eventually purchased by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
through Colonial Williamsburg. History then was repeated, 
and for the second time “By royal Guift” the place changed 
hands. In courteous return for the co-operation of the As- 
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sociation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities in the 
Williamsburg restoration, and in further token of his regard 
for the work and ideals of the Association, Mr. Rockefeller 
presented the deed to the Rolfe property to the late Mrs. J. 
Taylor Ellyson, president of the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities, with the understanding that the 
house would be restored and opened as a public shrine of 
history. 

True to this trust, the Association promptly made the neces- 
sary appropriation from its reserve fund for the restoration. 
Work was begun in 1934, under the direction of the architects, 
Messrs. Singleton P. Morehead and A. Edwin Kendrew, of 
the Williamsburg Restoration, and supervised by a committee 
from the Thomas Rolfe Branch of the A. P. V. A. in Surry 
County, the redemption of the Rolfe property has been ac- 
complished. 


Authorities: “Colonial Virginia, Its People and Its Customs” by 
Mary Newton Stanard, and records at Surry Court House. 


Restoration Work at the Warren House 


By Singleton P. Morehead and A. Edwin Kendrew 


Now that the Warren House has been restored and opened 
to the public, it would seem of interest to offer a brief account 
of the work of restoration and the more interesting details 
brought to light by it. 

The house is of ruddy brick, one and one-half stories high, 
with dormer windows ranged in a steep, gabled roof. It rests 
upon a high basement pierced by arched windows and com- 
mands a broad vista to the west of rolling meadows descending 
to Smith’s Fort and Gray’s Creek, while its principal elevation 
looks eastward to the present highway. The conventional plan 
separates the two first floor rooms with a stair hall, treats the 
second floor in a similar manner and divides the basement into 
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two large rooms. Each of the first and second floor rooms 
is provided with two deep closets flanking the fireplaces. 


Excavation of the adjacent ground indicates that the house 
stood near the center of a long rectangle, presumably defined 
by fences which linked together an outbuilding at each of the 
four corners, enclosing others within its area—the kitchen, 
well house, dairy, etc., standing east of the house with the 
garden outbuildings symmetrically disposed to the west. 


From without, the appearance before restoration was that 
of a house on the verge of ruin. The brick walls had lost 
their original beauty by applications of whitewash, while in 
many places the face bricks had been removed. Fortunately the 
original window openings were in evidence, but the design and 
treatment of the exterior doors had been altered by crude re- 
placements. On the roof, although not ancient, the shingles 
were badly decayed, while the dormer windows later rebuilt 
were largely without glass. The original cornice and verge 
boards had been replaced with rough lumber. Evidences of 
late additions to the building existed and in some instances 
original windows had been changed into doors to serve these 
portions. 


Within the house, the plan had luckily not been altered, nor 
had the design of the wood finish, plaster work and structural 
frame been changed to any great extent. However, rough 
usage and weather penetration if allowed to continue would 
have ruined the interior in a few years. 


Ail of the original outbuildings, gardens and fences had dis- 
appeared, and the picture that the property presented was semi- 
ruinous. In spite of the apparent deterioration, it is particu- 
larly fortunate that after thorough investigation enough evi- 
dence was brough to light to restore the house accurately. 


The restoration of the exterior of the house was undertaken 
first. It was evident that the original size and shape had not 
been changed. The brick walls were laid up in Flemish bond 
above the ground level and in English bond below. The bricks 
below the water-table were 834 by 41%4 by 2% inches in size; 
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above this line to the cornice they were 84% by 4% by 2% 
inches, and on the gables from this line up they reverted in 
size to the former dimensions. The original mortar contained 
oyster shell lime. To match this old mortar experiments proved 
the necessity of using white instead of the usual yellow sand. 
It is interesting to note that the precise kind of sand desired 
was found on the property near the house. The removal of 
the whitewash revealed brickwork of unusual color, beauty and 
texture. Many bricks had pitted surfaces, indicating that 
during manufacture they had been subjected to the action of 
rain previous to their being burned in the kiln. Where ad- 
ditional bricks were needed, it was necessary to procure them 
from ruined building sites nearby in order to match the tex- 
tures of the originals. Enough of the ancient chimneys re- 
mained to indicate the treatment of the molded caps. 


Evidences of all the window openings in the brick walls 
were found. The ground or gauged brick arches above them 
were in need of repair, but only two had to be entirely re- 
placed. The brickwork at the first floor window jambs was 
ground after the fashion of the period. Although weather- 
beaten beyond repair, the original basement window grilles 
remained,—their solid frames were built of poplar and joined 
with mortices and pegs. The first floor window frames were 
of similar construction and material, with double membered 
architraves and molded sills. The original sash had disappeared, 
but their exact size and thickness was indicated by the frames 
themselves. 

Upon investigation it was found that the original brickwork 
at the top and jambs of the front entrance on the exterior had 
been rebuilt. The door and frame were missing, but their 
sizes were determined from the undisturbed brickwork on the 
interior. The removal of the modern brick revealed clearly de- 
fined slots for ground or gauged brick panels at either side. 
An original curved brick mortar joint above the door estab- 
lished the top and radius of a segmental, gauged brick arch 
which was found to be identical to the one clearly indicated 
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over the garden entrance door. The design of the new door 
frame followed that of the ancient one at the garden entrance. 
The new doors were designed to follow the original interior 
doors. Excavation revealed no foundations for the entrance 
stoops or open porches. An incised line scratched on the brick 
below the water-table established their width, but it was neces- 
sary to use precedent from other contemporary buildings to 
establish the design. 

The only opening in the ends of the house was at the south, 
providing a basement entrance. Despite the fact that the origi- 
nal frame and door had been replaced at a later period, enough 
marks and slots remained in the brickwork to establish their 
sizes as well as the run of steps leading to the basement floor. 

The shapes of the cornice and verge boards were largely 
indicated by marks in the whitewash and by the cutting of the 
rafter and floor joist ends which projected to receive the cor- 
nice members. Tucked away in the attic was an ancient, un- 
used cypress shingle with a round butt. This formed the 
pattern for the new shingles which were hewn by hand. When 
the plaster was removed at the second floor, the original roof 
framing was exposed to the eye, and showed the position, 
shape and type of the dormers. Much of the framing of the 
dormers themselves remained. They were encased anew with 
finish patterned after conventional precedent of the period. 

The restoring of the interior consisted chiefly in removing 
modern parts, patching and repairing. In the basement the 
existing dirt floor was covered with old brick from a nearby 
source, the steps and stair restored, and ruinous walls and 
chimney foundations repaired. On the first and second floors 
almost all of the original woodwork remained and in general 
it was of a simple yet fine treatment. It was wrought by the 
original builders into forms of great beauty and dignity at the 
stair, with its turned balusters, molded rails and strings, and 
at the fireplace end of the north room where fluted pilasters 
carry a handsome cornice breaking about them to enframe the 
over-mantel panelling and the arched cupboards with their “but- 
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terfly” shelves. The plaster throughout was falling and had to 
be replaced. The floors required patching, which was done 
with ancient boards procured elsewhere. Little new hardware 
was needed, but when employed was copied by hand from ex- 
isting, ancient examples in the building. On the new entrance 
doors, however, conventional patterns were installed. Again, 
as in so many instances in the building, the original paint colors 
gave sufficient evidence to point the way to the selection and 
extent of the colors. These comprised chiefly a strong, flat 
blue for the woodwork, a dark red for the basement and a 
tempera white for the plaster. 

In any general consideration of this building the most im- 
portant fact cannot fail to be that enough of the ancient struc- 
ture survived the hardships of age and use to provide such 
ample evidence for restoration. This was so true that it is 
better, perhaps, to refer to the work as repair and renovation 
than as a restoration. With this in mind it makes the perma- 
nent preservation of the house doubly valuable as a part of 
our architectural background—and brings us closer to the true 
picture of the original structure. During the work those en- 
gaged in it found that many features of the building served 
as food for thought, and felt that these would unquestionably 
throw more light on the whole field of future study of Colonial 
architecture of the Virginia Tidewater. 
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EDMUND RANDOLPH’S ESSAY ON THE 
REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY of VIRGINIA 
1774-1782 


TuHeE History OF THE REVOLUTION 


No. 24. The facts, which at the beginning of this year, 
were preying upon the recollection and patience of the think- 
ing part of the colony, were principally these: that their sub- 
mission to the mutilation of their rights under the charter of 
1609, by grants of land from the king to Lord Baltimore, the 
Culpeper family, and other favorites; the victories, which the 
avarice of some of the royal governors in a summary mode of 
extorting money, had gained from the approbation of the 
crown; and the parliamentary declaration of a right to bind 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever, were swelling into a 
gigantic map of precedent, which at a future day might be 
turned to the destruction of their liberties. The duty also on 
tea too paltry to justify incurring the hazard of general dis- 
content, bespoke a raging appetite for Colonial revenue. Every 
day intelligence arrived from England of authorized contempts 
of American prowess and courage, and of a callousness to 
American remonstrances. The British officers on board of the 
vessels stationed on our coast, echoed the insulting expressions 
which had been imported, and drew from the people a counter 
vehemence ; which amounted to a pledge against yielding or 
shrinking. Aspersions on a nation, are not divided, as re- 
sponsibility is among a multitude of individuals, each assum- 
ng to himself only his fraction; but rather resemble in their 
effect the ancient mode of battle, in which every man made the 
common cause his own peculiar case. Virginia read with com- 
posure the denunciation against the colonies, acquired hourly 
a more precise and determined sense of colonial rights, and 
wafted incense across the Atlantic to that phalanx of orators 
in parliament, who, besides, our gratitude and admiration, had 
some reward in using the complaints of America as banners 
under which they attacked the ministry. The veil of sanctity 
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had been roughly torn from the king and his most conspicuous 
servants, and the corruption of parliament had been probed 
by the letters of Junius, whose concealment seemed to be a 
lucky refuge from an impotent prosecution to those who by 
office were bound to seem to labour for a discovery of their 
author. 

In times of general sensibility, almost every public event 
is tortured into an affinity with the predominant passions. The 
law, which established the fees of the ministerial officers, at- 
tending the courts, and the costs of litigation had been orig- 
inally temporary, and constantly renewed before the day lim- 
ited for its expiration. But from the dissolution of the gen- 
eral assembly, the usual opportunity of prolonging it beyond 
the stated termination of its existence had passed away, and a 
suspension which from this cause took place in the proceed- 
ings of the courts on the 12th day of April 1774, proclaimed 
a derangement in the machine of government which was im- 
mediately converted into the misrule of the king. But notwith- 
standing this relaxation of law, order was maintained, and 
licentiousness discouraged by general morality. Independent 
companies had separated themselves from the militia at large, 
were clothed in uniforms, and yet professed obedience to the 
militia laws. George Washington had accepted the command 
of many of them. The old who had seen service in the Indian 
war of 1755 roused the young to resist the ministry; and the 
sons, who had committed themselves by strong military dec- 
larations reacted on their fathers with new opinions, new de- 
mands and new prospects ; and yet this military ardor thus un- 
restrained interfered not with a forbearance towards those 
who repined at the loss of the government of England. It 
left the point, to which the general temper was insensibly ad- 
vancing, the severance of the colonies from the parent state, 
as an evil which either need not be apprehended, or might 
be arrested at any moment. It caused the people to overlook 
the harm of combustible materials, which were at hand, and 
which a single spark might at any time kindle into an ex- 


plosion. 
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No. 25. In May, the general Assembly met, and in reply 
to a speech of empty professions from the governor, they 
avowed their loyalty to the king, and their good will to Dun- 
more. They say that the fatherly attention of their most 
gracious sovereign to the happiness of his subjects, in making 
the good of his people the first object of his thoughts cannot 
but impress their minds with the liveliest sense of duty and 
gratitude. They proceed thus: “It will ever afford us much 
pleasure to observe an increase of your lordship’s domestic 
felicity, and with the greatest cordiality we embrace the first 
opportunity to congratulate your lordship on the arrival of 
the amiable and most respectable lady Dunmore, with so many 
branches of your noble family; an event, which we consider 
as having brought with it the surest pledges of our mutual 
happiness.” To aim at a reform of the mere etiquette of public 
language is perhaps little less than knight-errantry; but to 
infect with the compliments of ordinary discourse, the genuine 
dignity of a legislature, ill accords with that sincerity of prin- 
ciple, upon which they then claimed the merit of acting. 
They expected nothing good from Dunmore. They had seen 
reason to fear much mischief from him. 

This address was received by him as the harbinger of suc- 
cess to his stratagems; and anxious to hold at his disposal a 
military force he worked a dispute of boundary between Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania into a topic of great irritation. In 
a message to the house of burgesses, he informs them, “that a 
considerable body of his majesty’s subjects had settled in Vir- 
ginia, contiguous to the western boundary of Pennsylvania: 
that he had appointed militia officers to defend them on any 
emergency and magistrates to preserve order: that the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania pretended a claim to that country: 
that he (Dunmore) had taken steps to enforce the authority 
of Virginia in that district: and that he submits to the house; 
as the governor of Pennsylvania meant to obstruct by every 
possible means, the government of this colony in the disputed 
district, whether provisions be not necessary to render the legal 
power of the officers and magistrates there effectual.” 
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On the day following the message, inflamatory letters from 
John Conolly, a man of intrigue and hardihood of enterprize, 
and devoted to Dunmore, were communicated by him to the 
house, as fuel to the fury, projected against the province of 
Pennsylvania, and as an alarm from Indian hostility. Cau- 
tious as the house were, they could not wholly shun the snare 
spread for them. They were no less averse to the very sem- 
blance of submission to usurpation, than to a precipitate quarrel 
with a sister colony. While therefore they express their re- 
gret at such a dissention, they declare it to be their duty to 
protect the people of Virginia from oppression, let it arise from 
what quarter it might, but that to inflict the punishment of 
imprisonment or death on the officers of either government 
on account of an unsettled line was to deviate from the plain 
and simple plan of accomodation, observed in former contests 
of this nature. They then request the governor to fix a tem- 
porary boundary line, until the king should act, and to exert 
his powers under the laws against invasions and insurrections, 
which they did not doubt, would for the present be sufficient 
to repel the attacks of the Indians, who had perfidiously com- 
menced hostilities. 

The prudence and calmness of these sentiments, and the 
reluctance to organize a corps of regular soldiers, were an- 
swered by an affected acquiescence, while Dunmore lamented 
the difference of opinion upon the inadequacy of the militia. 

To charge him with a scheme for embroiling Virginia with 
Pennsylvania and thus to paralyze the energy of both, in the 
threatened rupture with Great Britain, might perhaps be un- 
just. The outrages from the governor of Pennsylvania could 
not pass without animadversion, and he is protected from the 
fulness of censure, by the assent of the house of burgesses to 
the employment of some force. But he unnecessarily ap- 
pointed officers, whose functions would clash with those of 
the officers of Pennsylvania, when in a few months an appeal 
to the king would have adjusted the controversy. It would 
therefore be excessively harsh, to suspect a man, who laboured 
to subjugate the colony, and whose bitterness towards Virginia 
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encreased every day. The proclamations of Penn and Dun- 
more are strictly parallel in disregarding every consideration 
of peace, and notwithstanding the exasperation of these indi- 
viduals regardless of the fatherly care chief magistrates should 
exercise over the people committed to their superintendence, 
the conduct of the Virginia assembly on this occasion was a 
striking instance of the happiness springing from the wisdom 
of a legislature, not divested by executive influence from pur- 
suing its dictates and the interest of their constituents. 


No. 26. Amidst the agitations of the time, the Assembly 
were not unmindful of agriculture, and were desirous of in- 
creasing the facilities of the farmer, in a speedy preparation 
of his crops of wheat for market. That baneful weed, tobacco, 
which had stained our country with all the pollutions and cru- 
elties of slavery, had exhausted the fertility of our soil, had 
swallowed up in its large plantations vast territories, which if 
distributed into portions, were best adapted to favour popu- 
lation, was yet the only commodity, which could command 
money for the planter at a short notice, and the only one from 
which the dexterity of the British Merchant could extract such 
various emolutions, and was therefore with him a choice sub- 
ject of trade. But it had become obvious, that the staff of 
life was entitled to legislative stimulus; and a reward of one 
hundred pounds was voted to John Hobday for the invention 
of a machine which pressed out the wheat with ribbed cylin- 
ders, put into circular motion by horses. In nothing was the 
tardiness of Virginia in improving machinery more visible, 
than in the long dormant state of this important, though in its 
first stage, certainly crude combination of mechanical power. 
It might be too great a refinement to connect as cause and 
effect, the cessation of that spirit, which coveted tobacco, as the 
greatest blessing of our state, with the most promising effort 
which had been ever made in the legislature for a complete 
toleration of protestant dissenters. Let it be some apology 
for Virginia, that this indulgence had not in practice been long 
before conceded in England, and that for more than a century 
and a half, the depositaries of public authority had revered the 
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church of England, as the safeguard of tranquility, which in 
the mother country had been once radically disturbed by the 
extravagances of her enemies. The history of the English 
revolution in 1688 had not universally imparted its entire 
essence here, counteracted as it was by the established clergy, 
most of whom delighted rather in the lethargy of fixed sal- 
aries, than in the trouble of thought, learning and research, 
which a vigorous dissenting minister no longer depressed, 
might occasion. The law, however, which was on its pas- 
sage, was defeated by the dissolution of the Assembly, in con- 
sequence of the fast, now to be mentioned. 

No. 27. The town of Boston in Massachusetts, being es- 
teemed the focus of rebellion, was the peculiar victim of min- 
isterial vengence. A statute had been enacted, annihilating 
her ports, after the first day of June 1774, abolishing her mart 
of foreign commerce, and stirring up the neighbouring towns 
to share in her plunder, by the exclusive possession of privi- 
leges, which Boston had enjoyed, and which were now to be 
transferred to her rivals. Men, mad in the career of power 
seldom delay, to consult the human heart. They overlook the 
sympathies, which act upon nations, sincerely sisters for gen- 
eral purposes, and which cannot be torpid, although the dis- 
tance of place and an exemption from instantaneous suffering 
may for a moment deceive with the expectation of at least an 
indifference on their part. 

Mr. Jefferson, and Charles Lee, may be said to have orig- 
inated a fast, to electrify the people from the pulpit. Such is 
the constitution of things, that an act of public devotion, will 
receive no opposition from those, who believe in its effect to 
appease offended heaven, and is registered in the cabinet of the 
politician, as an allowable trick of political warfare. Those 
gentlemen, knowing that Robert Carter Nicholas the chairman 
of the committee of religion, was no less zealous than them- 
selves against the attempt to starve thousands of the American 
people into a subservience to the ministry, easily persuaded him 
to put forth the strength of his character, on an occasion, which 
he thought to be pious, and to move for a fast, to be observed 
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on the first day of June, which few, besides himself could so 
well delineate, as a hopeful appeal to the deity and over which 
his reputation as a religionist spread popularity. 

The style, in which the fast was recommended was too bold 
to be neglected by the governor, as an effusion, which would 
evaporate on paper. It was a cement among the colonies un- 
connected as they were in situation, and dissimilar as they were 
in manners, habits, ideas of religion and government from the 
states abounding in slaves. It brought home to the bosom of 
each colony the apprehensions of every other; and if in the 
hour of reflection, the ministry could have foreseen the ap- 
proach of a closer union among the colonies, these resolutions 
might have been well interpreted into the seed of a revolution. 
The governor therefore resorted to his power of dissolving 
the assembly: a power which hindered the circulation of of- 
fensive matter under the legislative seal, but inoculated the 
whole colony with the poison, against which it was directed. 


No. 28. The burgesses immediately after the dissolution 
assembled with Peyton Randolph at their head, made the cause 
of Boston their own; protested with indignation against the 
taxation of America in the British parliament, and the base- 
ness of tamperng with one section of the colony, to sever itself 
from the general sentiment, for the sake of the sports of an- 
other. A congress of deputies from each province had been 
discussed in town meetings in New York and Boston, and was 
now consigned to the committee of correspondence for exe- 
cution. A convention was also voted to be holden in the latter 
part of the summer. 

The fast was obeyed throughout Virginia with such rigour 
and scruples, as to interdict the tasting of food between the 
rising and setting sun. With the remembrance of the king, 
horror was associated; and in churches as well as in the cir- 
cles of social conversation, he seemed to stalk like the Arch 
enemy of mankind. 

No. 29. The counties and corporations elected with alacrity 
representatives or delegates as they were called, to that conven- 
tion. Their powers were to take under their consideration the 
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present critical and alarming situation of the continent of 
North America. Thomas Jefferson, who was one of those 
elected, was prevented by indisposition from attending. But 
he forwarded by express for the consideration of its mem- 
bers a series of resolutions. I distinctly recollect the applause 
bestowed on the most of them, when they were read to a large 
company at the house of Peyton Randolph, to whom they 
were addressed. Of all, the approbation was not equal. From 
the celebrated letters of the Pennsylvania Farmer (John Dick- 
inson) we had been instructed to bow to the external taxation 
of parliament, as resulting from our migration, and a neces- 
sary dependence on the mother country. But this compo- 
sition of Mr. Jefferson, shook this conceded principle, although 
it had been confirmed by a still more celebrated pamphlet, writ- 
ten by Daniel Dulany of Maryland, and cited by Lord Chatham, 
as a text book of American rights. The young ascended with 
Mr. Jefferson to the source of those rights; the old required 
time for consideration, before they could tread this lofty ground, 
which, if it had not been abandoned, at least had not been fully 
occupied, throughout America. From what cause it happened, 
that the resolutions were not printed by the order of the con- 
vention does not appear; but as they were not adopted sev- 
eral of the author’s admirers subscribed to their publication. 
When the time of writing is remembered, a range of inquiry 
not then very frequent, and marching far beyond the politicks 
of the day, will surely be allowed to them. Mr. Jefferson was, 
however, disappointed in a seat at the first session of congress. 
His presence at the convention would probably have multiplied 
the suffrages in his favor, but the seven, who were nominated 
to that new assembly, had the advantage of being better known, 
of possessing more exclusive connections, and of being older 
servants of the public. The successful candidates were Peyton 
Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, Patrick 
Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, and Edmund Pen- 
dleton, in the order in which they are here named. Some of 
the tickets on the ballot, assigned reasons for the choice, ex- 
pressed in them. These were, that Randolph should preside in 
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congress; that Lee and Henry should display the different 
kinds of eloquence, for which they were renowned, that Wash- 
ington should command the army, if an army should be raised ; 
that Bland should open the treasures of ancient colonial learn- 
ing; that Harrison should utter plain truths, and that Pen- 
dleton should be the penman for business. Perhaps characters 
were never better discriminated. 


No. 30. In defining the objects of the congress the conven- 
tion of Virginia did not soar so high, as the electing bodies of 
some of the other states. Virginia kept out of sight a truth, 
which time never fails to bring to light, that when subjects 
question a power asserted by a mother country their measures 
will be elevated in their progress farther than was at first ex- 
pected. Virginia instructed her deputies, so to touch our com- 
mercial connection, as to “procure redress for the most injured 
province of Massachusetts bay, to secure British America from 
the ravage and ruin of arbitrary taxes, and, speedily obtain 
that harmony and union, so beneficial to the whole empire, and 
so ardently desired by all British America.” 


Until congress should act, and their proceedings should be 
divulged, the people deemed it unadvisable to make any move- 
ment collectively; but the opposition to the ministry retained 
its fire. Vigilance was alone necessary in the mean time with 
respect to their enemies. After those proceedings were dis- 
closed, an opportunity did not present itself for a revision of 
them in a convention, until that which met at Richmond in 
March 1775. But the mouths of all were filled with eulogium 
on the patriotic, enlightened and manly conduct of congress. 

No. 31. In the enthusiasm of the day, this body was sup- 
posed to be honored by a comparison of it with some of the 
August Assemblies of antiquity. So natural is it to court for 
modern times a lustre reflected through the medium of an- 
tiquity. But America desires no other tribute of applause for 
this illustrious body, than that their agency corresponded with 
the character of their constituents, ambitious to shine in the 
annals of Liberty. 
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No. 32. But before the posture given to our affairs by con- 
gress, had undergone a discussion in the convention, Dunmore 
had been gratified in his vehement lust for embodying a large 
army of expert riflemen and woodsmen from the militia of 
the Western frontiers. He had collected under cover of the 
standing law, providing against Indian hostilities, a brave yeo- 
manry, which if not convertible under his authority to other 
purposes, unsuspected and unjustifiable, might at least be more 
immediately within the sphere of his influence, from those 
blandishments, which a commander in chief can liberally dis- 
perse. If they could be detached from the rest of their country- 
men, the most hardy and most experienced in war of the sons 
of Virginia, would be cast into the scale of Great Britain: if 
he miscarried, as he in fact did, the necessity of chastising the 
Indians would always be a veil over his original views. His 
conduct of this little army was mysterious to a degree of folly. 
Instead of prostrating, as he might, all the Indian enemy by a 
concentrated application of his strength, he divided it into 
two parts; one of which he confided to Colo. Andrew Lewis,* 
to be led to the mouth of Kanawha River, and with the other, 
far superior, he moved to a point on the Ohio river, distant 
more than seventy miles, making seasonable cooperation im- 
practicable. Lewis, notwithstanding the bravery of himself, 
his officers and men, at Point Pleasant, the place of his desti- 
nation, was defeated by the Shawanese, Delawares, Mingoes, 
Tawas, and mortally wounded. His surviving compatriots, 
eager to avenge the death of their friends, were on the wing 
for the destruction of the Shawanese Villages when tidings 
of peace, on the condition of the cessation of the Indian lands 
on the eastern side of the Ohio, surrendering their prisoners, 
and delivering hostages of performance, gave Dunmore by a 
false eclat, a feather for his vanity. 





* At the assembly of 1774, the danger of an Indian war was dis- 
cussed, and measures concerted which led to the campaign resulting 
in the victory at Point Pleasant. 

General [Andrew] Lewis died several years later, September 26, 
1781. His brother, Col. Charles Lewis, was killed at Point Pleasant 
(“Dunmore’s War”, p. 427, and Lewis’ “History of Point Pleasant”, 
p. 130). 
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No. 33. The dissolution of the assembly in the preceding 
year, had demonstrated, that it was no security against the 
repetition of the same offences to the governor. He had there- 
fore intermitted to call one, careless, whether anarchy had en- 
sued or not from the derangement of our police. In March 
1775, the indications were stronger still, and a convention was 
holden in the town of Richmond. Among the members were 
Peyton Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Pendleton, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, George Washington, Patrick Henry, Robert 
Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland and Richard Henry Lee, who 
have been already drawn to the size of character which they 
had then unfolded. To shew in what numbers Virginia might 
feel an assurance, others were associated with them, whose 
respectability, virtue, and good sense made and fixed proselytes, 
by conviction inculcated in private, when they were averse to 
address their compatriots in public. Among these were John 
Harvie, Thomas Lewis, Henry Tazewell, John Nicholas, Paul 
Carrington, Archibald Cary, William Fleming, John Banister, 
William Fitzhugh, Charles Carter, Francis Peyton, Meriwether 
Smith, Thomas Marshall, James Mercer, Joseph Jones, Thomas 
Walker, Edmund Berkeley, Lemuel Riddick, Willis Riddick, 
Burwell Bassett, Thomas Newton, William Robinson, Henry 
Lee, Thomas Blackburn, Edwin Gray, James Taylor, Mann 
Page of Spotsylvania, Dudley Digges, Thomas Nelson junior 
of York, Champion Travis and Joseph Hutchings. All of them 
had at stake, fortunes, which were affluent or competent, and 
families, which were dear to them: neither of these blessings 
would they have jeopardized upon a political speculation, in 
which their souls were not deeply engaged. If some misguided 
historian should at a future day, revive the exploded calumny 
of evil motives which agitated this convention, let these names 
be adduced as monuments of absolute refutation. 

The first resolution of the convention, was unanimously, 
“entirely and cordially to approve the proceedings and reso- 
lutions of the continental congress; to consider the whole con- 
tinent as under the highest obligation to them for the wis- 
dom of their counsels and their unremitted endeavours to main- 
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tain and preserve inviolate the just rights and liberties of his 
majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects in America. In corres- 
pondence with this resolution a second was passed for the 
warmest thanks to the delegates from Virginia for their cheer- 
ful undertaking and faithful discharge of the very important 
trust reposed in them.” We here perceive Virginia concerned 
in branding with injustice, cruelty and oppression the late 
acts of parliament involving Massachusetts-bay; in annulling 
an obedience to them, as the attempts of a wicked administra- 
tion to enslave America; in countenancing that province in the 
support of all officers who should refuse to carry into execution 
the orders of courts, holden by judges who were appointed, with 
any other tenure, than that which the charter and laws directed ; 
in approving the payment of the public revenue of that pro- 
vince into the hands of the provincial treasurer, until govern- 
ment should be placed upon a constitutional foundation, or it 
should be otherwise ordered by the provincial congress; in ex- 
horting the people of Massachusetts to act upon the defensive 
merely, as long as such conduct might be vindicated by reason, 
and the principle of self-preservation, and no longer; and in 
applauding the assumption of various powers in the present 
crisis. In a word, Virginia pledged herself to Massachusetts 
for upholding her in all measures, which she might think ex- 
pedient. 

No. 34. The most conspicuous acts of congress, which the 
convention thus recognized, were a letter to general Gage, the 
British commander in Boston, requiring him to discontinue the 
fortifications there. 2. A declaration of American rights, which 
is a copious summary of them. 3. An Association against ex- 
portation, consumption, and importation under certain limita- 
tions. 4. An address to the people of Great Britain. 5. A 
memorial to the inhabitants of the British colonies. 6. A letter 
to the colonies of St. John, Nova Scotia, Georgia, East and 
West Florida. 7. An address to the inhabitants of Quebec, and 
8. an address to the king. 
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With these acts, this history has no farther concern, than 
as enunciations of these doctrines, to which the conviction of 
Virginia had arrived, and as an earnest of measures, which 
might flow from them. Now when passion no longer taints 
the original question, it probably will not be doubted by any, 
that an internal taxation of the colonies by the authority of 
parliament was a violation of their rights. In the association 
nothing was done, but innocently and without bloodshed to do, 
as a nation, what every individual had a right to do as an indi- 
vidual british subject. As the ministry would have hastened 
the pace of military vengeance, if the pulse of the British people 
had beaten as strongly as their own pride, and their hunger for 
items of revenue, the address to that people was a just retort 
of the example of divide et impera, and may be also ranked 
with the evidences of our anxiety to continue brethren of the 
same government. The address to the king, whose personal 
character and situation effaced every hope of rousing him to 
think or act in contradiction to his advisers, was a deference 
to the American people, who could not relinquish the slightest 
prospect of returning harmony. And this line of conduct 
rescued congress from the imputation, to which the letter to the 
island of St. John, West Florida and Quebec might give birth, 
of a wish to convulse and dismember the British Empire. 
True perhaps it is, that Virginia now was resolved to follow, 
whithersoever these doctrines, and these measures should lead, 
and that had she been asked, what she had in reserve, upon the 
final failure of all overtures of reconciliation, a consistent an- 
swer could have been only, that it would have been better not 
to have stirred at all, than to be reduced to slavery, aggravated 
by the disgrace of pompous and hollow professions. 

Accordingly a resolution was passed for immediately putting 
the colony into a posture of defence, and for preparing a plan 
of embodying and disciplining such a number of men as might 
be sufficient for that purpose. Henry moved and Richard 
Henry Lee seconded it. The fangs of European criticism 
might be challenged to spread themselves against the eloquence 
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of that awful day. It was a proud one to a Virginian, feeling 
and acting with his country. Demosthenes invigorated the 
timid, and Cicero charmed the backward. The multitude many 
of whom had travelled to the convention from a distance could 
not suppress their emotion. Henry was his pure self. Those, 
who had toiled in the artifices of scholastic rhetoric, were in- 
voluntarily driven into an inquiry within themselves, whether 
rules and forms and nicieties of elocution would not have choked 
his native fire. It blazed so as to warm the coldest heart. In 
the sacred place of meeting, the church, the imagination had 
no difficulty, to conceive, when he launched forth in solemn 
tones, various causes of scruple against oppressors, that the 
British king was lying prostrate from the thunder of heaven. 
Henry was thought in his attitudes to resemble Saint Paul, 
while preaching at Athens, and to speak as man was never 
known to speak before. After every illusion had vanished, a 
prodigy yet remained. It was Patrick Henry born in obscur- 
ity, poor, and without the advantages of literature, rousing the 
genius of his country, and binding a band of patriots together 
to hurl defiance at the tyranny of so formidable a nation as 
Great Britain. This enchantment was spontaneous obedience 
to the workings of the soul. When he uttered what com- 
manded respect for himself, he solicited no admiring look from 
those, who surrounded him. If he had, he must have been 
abashed by meeting every eye fixed upon him. He paused, but 
he paused full of some rising eruption of eloquence. When 
he sat down, his sounds vibrated so loudly if not in the ears, 
at least in the memory of his audience, that no other member, 
not even his friend who was to second him was yet adventurous 
enough, to interfere with that voice, which had so recently 
subdued and captivated. After a few minutes Richard Henry 
Lee fanned and refreshed with a gale of pleasure; but the 
vessel of the revolution was still under the impulse of the 
tempest, which Henry had created. Artificial oratory fell in 
copious streams from the mouth of Lee, and rules of persuasion 
accomplished every thing, which rules could effect. If ele- 
gance had been personified, the person of Lee would have 
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been chosen. But Henry trampled upon rules, and yet tri- 
umphed, at this time perhaps beyond his own expectation. Jef- 
ferson was not silent. He argued closely, profoundly and 
warmly on the same side. The post in the Revolutionary de- 
bate, belonging to him, was that at which the theories of repub- 
licanism were deposited. Washington was prominent, though 
silent. His looks bespoke a mind absorbed in meditation on 
his country’s fate; but a positive concert between him and 
Henry could not more effectually have exhibited him to view, 
than when Henry with indignation ridiculed the idea of peace 
“when there was no peace” and enlarged on the duty of prepar- 
ing for war. 

The generous and noble minded Thomas Nelson, who now 
for the first time, took a more than common part in a great dis- 
cussion, convulsed the moderate by an ardent exclamation, in 
which he called God to witness, that if any British troops should 
be landed within the county, of which he was the lieutenant, he 
would wait for no orders, and would obey none, which should 
forbid him to summon his militia and repel the invaders at the 
water edge. His temper though it was sanguine, and had been 
manifested in less scenes of opposition, seemed to be more than 
ordinarily excited. His example told those, who were happy 
in ease and wealth, that to shrink was to be dishonoured. 

No. 35. The convention instructed the committee of corre- 
spondence, to procure authentic information, whether the house 
of representatives of New York had deserted the union with 
the other colonies, what the real sense of the people of that 
province was, to ascertain the names of the individuals, who 
might have concurred in the votes, derogating from that union. 
In the progress of a revolution we must be satisfied, if the 
simple charities of human nature are preserved. But courtesy 
or delicacy towards individuals or bodies, suspected, will never 
shelter them from an intrusive scrutiny. 

Provision was made for the collection of supplies for the 
relief of Boston, and the administration of justice was inter- 
rupted. Volunteer companies of infantry and troops of horse 
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were recommended to be raised and to be in constant training 
and readiness for action on any emergency. Money also was 
recommended to be raised for ammunition. 

Although adulation from public bodies for some expedient of 
policy, is supposed not to tarnish the individuals, who compose 
them, we ought not to palliate our surprize, that a convention 
possessing such a force of character as this did, should pollute 
itself by an unfelt eulogium on Dunmore. It was no secret 
that his late expedition against the Indians was suggested by 
the belief, that he could intimidate them, and by intimidating 
them, direct their tomahawk against the frontiers most open to 
their ravages; and yet it was resolved unanimously, that the 
most cordial thanks of the people of this colony, are a tribute 
justly due to our wortHy governor Lord Dunmore for his 
truly noble, wise and spirited conduct on the late expedition 
against our Indian Enemy :—a conduct which at once evinces 
his excellency’s attention to the true interest of this colony, and 
a zeal in the executive department, which no dangers can 
divert, or difficulties hinder from achieving the most important 
services to the people, who have the HAPPINEsS to live under 
his administration. Perhaps this glaring sacrifice of sincerity 
would not have been made, had it not been for the wretched 
practice of presuming the commander in chief, even in the 
teeth of every rule of presumption, to be the efficient cause of 
success obtained by his officers and soldiers. On them un- 
doubtedly thanks could not be misspent. Foy sneered. Dun- 
more clutched with avidity this atom of mischievous popularity, 
which he would apply, if possible, to the annoyance of Virginia. 
No man can say, that complimentary acts of public bodies, how- 
soever neutral, they may seem to be, may not be wrested with 
evil, unless they certainly steer to some good. 

No. 36. Contemporaneously with the arrangements for de- 
fence were adopted resolutions for encouraging manufactures, 
which had they been executed with spirit and perseverance, 
would have established independence on a rock, unmoveable to 
British capitals. In the plan proposed, are a frank confession 
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of the inability of Virginia to furnish to herself articles of the 
first necessity, and magnanimity in encountering on the prin- 
ciple of liberty the most painful privations. It inculcates too 
an useful and instructive truth, that when a people, devoted to 
liberty once entertain an apprehension for its safety, they 
overleap the calculations of what in ordinary life, would be 
called prudence. 

Woolen, cotton and linen manufactures, were to be promoted 
in as many different branches as possible. Except in some 
small instances, in which poor industrious families spun and 
wove their own clothing, the foreign merchant annually sup- 
plied those manufacturers for the slaves, and their masters. 

Flax, hemp and cotton were to be cultivated not only for 
the use of each family, but for the accommodation of others 
on moderate terms. Cotton had been hitherto made in quan- 
tities not much exceeding a scanty domestic consumption, and 
flax and hemp were not frequent or very abundant below the 
heads of our great rivers. 

Saltworks were to be established. We had depended for salt 
on importation from abroad. The art of making it, simple as it 
is, was then a mystery in chemistry; and the great waters ad- 
joining the sea, which were alone adapted to its production in 
the eastern quarter of Virginia might be visited in all their 
recesses by any British cockboat. The salt springs in the west 
were too remote for the wants of the lower country. 

Salt petre was to be collected and refined, as well as sulphur ; 
and elementary ingredients of gunpowder had been always 
bought more cheaply than they could be made. 

Gunpowder was to be made. The compounding of which 
had been practised only by the riflemen of the upper country, 
and had not become an article of merchandize, to be capable 
of a competition with that which was imported. 

Nails, wire and other necessary articles of iron were to be 
manufactured. Many of these had been prohibited by parlia- 
ment ; and a slitting mill or tilt hammer had never been erected ; 
even hoes and axes were imported. Steel was to be made upon 
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an extensive scale. The process, though not difficult, was un- 
known in use. 

Different kinds of paper were to be made. Only one ex- 
periment had been made in Virginia and that was abortive. 


Woolcombs, cotton and woolcards, hemp and flax heckles 
were to be made. 

Fulling mills, and mills for breaking, swingling and soften- 
ing hemp and flax were to be erected. Grindstones, although 
the rough material was daily before our eyes, had been neg- 
lected to be made. 


Malt liquors made in Virginia were to be substituted for 
foreign, and hops and barley were to be encouraged. 


Had these recommendations been observed, as closely as they 
might have been, without inconvenience to the planter, farmer 
and mechanic, this country, the climate and soil of which 
promised to industry an ample profit, would not have been 
behind any state in improvement, or dependent on any nation 
for its manufactures. 

How Virginia had fallen into this dearth of things so easily 
attainable is to be solved by the peculiarities of her situation 
from an ancient date. As soon as that noxious weed, tobacco, 
had obtained the currency of fashion in Europe, and the intro- 
duction of slavery had sheltered the white population from 
tie labor and exposure incidental to its cultivation; it was 
seen, that the raw materials of manufacture could be invested, 
with greater profit, in purchasing what she wanted from 
England, where labour was cheap; the arts subdivided ; capitals 
existed for every valuable business; and science and experi- 
ence had astonished with new facilities and improvements ;— 
than in the application of her manual force to the tedious 
progress of manufactures. They must be nurtured from the 
lowest state of infancy; without funds at double expence, and 
without the collateral aids, which each manufacture requires 
from many others. Besides the woollen, cotton and linen fabrics 
of England had become the standards of taste and necessity in 
Virginia. To similar sources and to the tumult of war may 
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be traced the tardiness in seizing the first moments of self- 
government for the exercise of self denial. Nature had been 
too propitious to Virginia to generate the noble art of living 
upon little. Comfort sprang up, was luxuriant, but was also an 
opiate to the activity of native invention, little short of the 
effect of possessing mines of gold and silver. 


No. 37. What course of reflection these facts and others 
like them, known to exist elsewhere in the colonies excited in 
the minds of many, eminent for learning and philanthropy, but 
novices in the feelings of the new world, threatened with 
chains and mounting to some high but dubious destiny is ex- 
emplified in a letter of the celebrated historian, doctor Robert- 
son, written in October 1775. Speaking of the colonies he 
says, that “the ministry have been trifling for two years, when 
they should have been serious, until they have rendered a very 
simple piece of business extremely perplexed. They have per- 
mitted colonies, disjoined by nature and situation, to consoli- 
date themselves into a regular systematical confederacy, and 
when a few regiments stationed in each capital, would have 
rendered it impossible for them to take arms, they have suf- 
fered them quietly to levy and train forces, as if they had not 
known and seen, against whom they prepared.” “This (that 
is the liberty to buy and sell, where and with whom they 
pleased) they will one day attain, but not just now, if there 
be any degree of political wisdom or vigour remaining. At 
the same time, one cannot but regret, that prosperous and 
growing states should be checked in their career.” Be it right 
or wrong, the convention was struck, with R. H. Lee’s quo- 
tation from scripture, that the race was not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, and believed that those were doubly 
armed, whose cause was just. May the cause of liberty be 
ever conducted with prudence, but never benumbed by too frigid 
estimates of difficulty or danger. 

No. 38. One of the lact acts of the convention was dictated 
by a proclamation of the governor. He was as humble a 
proficient in the season as in the wisdom of doing things. That 
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proclamation in declaring that the king had given orders, that 
all vacant land should be put up in lots at public sale, that 
the purchasers should hold them, subject to a reservation of 
one halfpenny sterling per acre, by way of annual quitrent, etc., 
augmented the preexisting inflammation. It was an innovation 
on the established usage of granting land within the colony, 
announced, that revenue was to be hunted for in disregard of 
charters and ancient habits, and to be embraced in its minutest 
shapes. To attack this new head of the hydra of precedent, a 
committee was appointed of Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert Carter Nicholas and Edmund Pendle- 
ton, to inquire whether his majesty may of right advance the 
terms of granting lands in this colony, and to make report to 
the next general assembly or convention. But this affair was 
lost in the subsequent events, and at any other time would 
probably have died away with those numerous thoughtless 
acquiescences with which our history is strewed, in exercises 
of doubtful prerogative. 


No. 39. It being apprehended, that Peyton Randolph, who 
with his former colleagues had been elected to the succeeding 
congress holden in Philadelphia in May 1775, might be detained 
by sickness or his duties as the speaker of the house of bur- 
gesses, Thomas Jefferson was named, as his eventual suc- 
cessor. 

The convention then considered the delegation of its mem- 
bers as at an end, and recommended to the people to choose 
delegates to represent them for one year. In civil commotions 
it has always been the artifice of parties, to invent for their 
opponents names to which odium or ridicule is attached. The 
Branchi of Florence, the Guelphs and Ghibellines of France; 
and the whigs and tories of England were the offspring of this 
species of stratagem. The enemies to parliamentary taxation 
and the ministry stigmatized those who favored either, as tor- 
ies, and assumed to themselves the appellation of whigs. The 
origin of these distinctions, Hume in his history of England 
described. (History of England, Vol. VIII, Chapter 68, page 
126). 
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Mr. Jefferson in his notes on Virginia, page 285, remarks, 
that a tory has been properly defined to be a traitor in thought, 
but not in deed. In some cases it may have been the harsh 
language of the most violent and intemperate; but it cannot be 
admitted, that thinking men, who valued freewill as a gift of 
heaven, were thus indiscriminate in their severity. What mul- 
titudes could now be cited, who confounded by the new order 
of things, suddenly flashing upon their minds, and still en- 
tangled by the habits of many years, were branded as tories, 
though spotless as to treason even in thought; who could not 
comprehend what was to be the issue of provoking the fury 
of the British nation, and were yet innocent even as to wishes 
of harm to their country; who believed in a chance of recon- 
ciliation, if excesses were spared; who might not feel sufficient 
irritation at the distant danger of an abstract principle. It is 
the glory of our country, that the influence of a contrary senti- 
ment, while it might diminish cordiality, left without molesta- 
tion, very many men, to adorn and profit the republic. 


No. 40. In April 1775, Dunmore eager to acquit himself 
with some noise towards his royal master, and misconceiving 
action, whether well or ill directed to be synonymous with duty, 
adopted a measure, which in any aspect could not promote his 
interest, as a scheme to deprive the city of Williamsburg of 
ammunition and arms must inevitably precipitate a general 
tumult. There was a paltry magazine in that city, the then 
metropolis, which had served as a receptable for a few military 
stores of government, and for the gunpowder of the merchants 
there, who from caution retained but small quantities for the 
course of retail. These were, by Dunmore’s order, secretly, 
in the night, conveyed on board of a vessel of war; thus adopt- 
ing a policy in one sense grovelling, and in another not far 
removed from assassination, as it was believed at the time, 
and more strongly suspected from what happened afterwards, 
that he designed, by disarming the people, to weaken the means 
of opposing an insurrection of the slaves, whom he purposed to 
invite to his standard, and for a protection against whom in 
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part the magazine was at first built. The citizens ran to arms, 
as soon as the rapine was detected, and would have assaulted 
the governor in his residence, had they not been dissuaded by 
the calmer counsels of Peyton Randolph and Robert Carter 
Nicholas. The violence projected was, however, rather sus- 
pended, than extinguished. It was suspended to afford to the 
governor an opportunity of promising to replace the gunpowder, 
in conformity with an address from the corporation. But in- 
stead of the candor and frankness incumbent on official sta- 
tions, he replied with evasion and falsehood. Public office, if 
it cannot gratify with pleasant things, ought at least not to 
sap confidence by the desertion of truth. Dunmore says, that 
“hearing of an insurrection in a neighboring county, he had 
removed the gunpowder from the magazine, where he did not 
think it secure, to a place of perfect security, and that upon his 
word and honor, whenever it was wanted in any insurrection, 
it should be delivered in half an hour: that he was surprised 
to hear that the people were under arms on this occasion, and 
that he should not think it prudent to put powder into their 
hands in such a situation.” The impetuosity of a multitude, 
once arrested, does not instantly return to its former extrava- 
gance, although their demands may not be completely satis- 
fied; and now, after some farther effervescence, it gradually 
subsides into perfect tranquillity. 

No. 41. In other parts of Virginia, Dunmore’s excuse for 
the removal of the powder, was spurned at with indignation, for 
its departure from fact, and his equivocation about an insurrec- 
tion, the interpretation of which when it might happen, he 
reserved to himself. In the county of Hanover, in which Pat- 
rick Henry lived, the standing committee, created by the con- 
vention and the armed volunteer company refused to acquiesce ; 
and Henry at the head of the latter marched to extort from 
the King’s receiver-general, Richard Corbin, out of the royal 
coffer, the value of the powder. That officer drew a bill of 
exchange on London for the amount, being upward of three 
hundred pounds sterling, which sum was paid into the treasury. 
It was Henry’s ulterior intention to visit Williamsburg with 
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his company of men, and in some manner or other, to hold 
Dunmore responsible for the restitution of the powder. But 
when he had advanced within fifteen miles of that city, he was 
met by Richard Carter Nicholas and Thomas Nelson, who rep- 
resented to him, that as his object had been accomplished in 
the bill of exchange, he and his party would best consult the 
peace of Virginia by returning in peace and they prevailed upon 
him to return. Of itself the money was of no account, but 
the occurence disrobed the regal government of superstitious 
reverence; and thereby forwarded a most essential branch of 
the impending revolution. Henry was proclaimed a traitor by 
Dunmore, and his personal safety was thereby incorporated with 
the American cause. It conferred upon him a degree of mili- 
tary prominence, which might be a basis for future elevation 
in any line. 

No. 42. Dunmore caught the glimpse of greater pliability in 
a new assembly, than in that, which had been dissolved. The 
joint address of the two houses of parliament to the king, his 
answer and the resolution of the house of commons on the 7th 
day of February 1775, had been transmitted to him with rapid- 
ity, and he summoned the legislature for the first day of June 
1775. In his speech to them at the commencement of the ses- 
sion he tells them, “that the joint address and answers no 
longer permit a doubt, that their well founded grievances prop- 
erly represented would meet with that attention and regard 
which are justly due to them: that the resolution of the com- 
mons will, he trusts, have the effect of removing the jealousy, 
which has been the principal source of disquiet and uneasiness 
in the minds of the people; that he therefore entertains the 
strongest hopes, that nothing will remain, after a just con- 
sideration of the nature and tendency of that resolution, to 
prevent their seriously exerting themselves, to bring the dis- 
putes, which have unhappily raged between the mother country 
and the colonies to a good end; to which the step already taken 
by the house of commons, must be considered as a benevolent 
tender, and an auspicious advance on the part of the parent 
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state.” He then adds, “That it must now be manifest to all 
dispassionate people, that the parliament, the high and supreme 
legislature of the empire, far from having entertained thoughts 
so inconsistent with the wisdom and public virtue, which have 
distinguished that august body, of oppressing the people of the 
colonies, or of promoting the interest of one at expence of 
another part of their fellow-subjects have only been extending 
their care, that the whole in consideration of the enjoyment of 
equal rights, privileges and advantages, should be obliged, ac- 
cording to their abilities and situations to contribute a portion 
towards the burthens, necessary for the support of the civil 
government and common defence. 

The tenor of these overtures from parliament will best ap- 
pear from the perusal of them. 
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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM H. CaBELt To His DAUGHTER Louisa, 
Wire OF HENRY CARRINGTON, OF CHARLOTTE 
Court House, VIRGINIA. 


White Sulphur Springs, 
Sunday, August 20th 1843. 


My Dear Louisa; 

We left Richmond on Friday the 11th and got here on 
Tuesday the 15th. We came by the James River Boats to 
Lynchburg and from thence in the Stages by Dibrell* Springs. 
I was much fatigued by the journey in the Stages, being kept 
too long in the exercise of riding without stopping. But I 
think I have not recovered from the effects of the journey. I 
was certainly much strengthened by the sea bathing at Old 
Patties. I am making very moderate use of the waters here 
for the purpose of seeing how well they agree with me. I shall 
go elsewhere the first moment that they may be found to dis- 
agree. I shall in any event try the Sweet Springs after a while. 

Your mother and Lizzie are quite well and send much love 
to you all. There are not more than one half as many persons 
here now as there used to be at this period of the season. There 
are several of our friends from Richmond—the Stanards, Al- 
lens, Hobsons and Tripletts. But the last will leave here to- 
morrow or the next day for the Sweet Springs. McDowell 
Reed is here, looking very well, and nearly as fat as he ever 
was. He did not think it necessary to visit the Springs, but 
he came to gratify his friends. He is as good a fellow as ever. 

I must not fail to mention that Mr. James Porter (the same 
who was in Charlotte last winter) is married. His wife is a 
young lady who was lately his ward. 


* Dagger’s Springs. 
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I have been interrupted until the mail hour has nearly ar- 
rived. My love to all the dear family. 
Your affect. father, 
Wm. H. Cabell. 
Mr. Reed sends his love to you all. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM H. Casett To His Son-1n-Law, 
HENRY CARRINGTON, CHARLOTTE Court House, VA. 


Richmond, April 3, 1828. 
My dear Sir: 

You do not know every thing that you think you perfectly 
comprehend. For instance, you say in your last that you 
know that Mrs. Cabell will object to Coalter’s going up to 
your house to go to the Crown Point School with William! 
On the contrary, she agreed to it instantly and is actually pre- 
paring him for leaving us. As soon as he gets ready we shall 
put Patty under his care and start them in the Stage, unless 
there should be room for him in Col. Carrington’s carriage ; 
who, we understand, is to be down soon; that is to say, pro- 
vided Louisa is so unreasonable as not to come down and 
carry them up herself. 

As to Randolph,* I assure you I feel very little more con- 
cern than if he had never mentioned my name, for I think 
you have taken the correct view of it. I do not take the In- 
telligencer, and have not heard whether his second speech has 
been published. I do not think that he is likely to accede to 
your brother’s proposition. He was never so mad as to do 
anything calculated to injure him materially in a pecuniary 
point of view; altho he has been madder by many degrees 
than he is now. 

Where does Robert think of going to? I think he is very 
right. If I were young and had forty fathers and mothers, 
and could get a high price for a valuable estate here, which 
I could invest to tenfold advantage in Florida or Kentucky, 


* John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
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or almost anywhere in the new States, I would not hesitate 
to ask their blessing and leave them all. And now if you and 
Paul Carrington doubt my sincerity, you may put me to the 
test when you please by trying whether I will object to my 
dear daughter’s following or rather accompanying you to any 
part of the United States, where you may probably better the 
fortunes of your children. It is impossible for either of you 
to make a provision for your children in this State. All that 
you can expect is to bring them up in good habits, with good 
principles, and give them an education if they will take it, and 
then turn them loose to shift for themselves. Those that are 
really clever may do well; but those to whom nature has denied 
talents must go to the bottom of the wheel. 


Abram took but little with him as you know, but I verily 
believe in ten years he will be able to purchase you and Paul 
Carrington together. I got a letter from him night before 
last dated the 16th of March, which is the last received from 
him since the one written on the 4th of February—a few days 
after he entered his first land. He says he has just received 
all at once four letters from me and one from his mother. 
And what do you suppose was the reason? He was too busy 
to go himself to the Post Office, and could not spare the time 
of a servant! And he would not have received them then, 
but that a Post Office had just been established at Colo. John 
Gamble’s about eight miles from his house, to which the let- 
ters were sent from Tallahasse. He is much pleased with his 
land on a second examination and thinks he did not say too 
much for it in his former letter. i purchase from Colo. 
Gamble has greatly added to its value. But he says he has 
been unable to sell your negroes. Every cent that can be 
spared in Florida is vested in lands. He had hired them to 
Robert Gamble, to whom, however, he expected to sell them, 
provided he (R. G.) succeeded in selling a tract of land. In 
the event of his selling them to anybody else, he intended to 
let R. G. have some of his own hire to supply their places; 
for after planting his present crop he will have more negroes 
than are necessary for its utidiaitah He gave me no par- 
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ticulars about his own operations, but promised to do so in a 
future letter. 

Did we mention to you that a tract of 820 acres has been 
purchased and entered for my dear [torn here and illegible] 
within two or three miles of Abram? 640 acres of it were 
purchased of Rob. Gamble at $5.00 per acre, and 180 acres 
entered at 7 /6* per acre. The 640 acres are said to be first 
quality and the other very good. Abram’s tract now consists 
of 1120 acres, one half of which he considers fine land and 
the balance of various qualities; the whole averaging about 
9/ per acre! How fortunate he has been. I have no doubt 
the land he sold J. G. was worth to Abram five times what 
he gave for it. That same John Gamble is the most liberal 
man I ever knew; and I think, take him all in all, the purest 
man that I ever saw. 

Abram says he has written to you four or five times since 
he left your house, but has never got one letter from you. 
Direct to him at ‘“Waukeenah Post Office, Jefferson County, 
Middle Florida.” Waukeenah! What a name! 

Mind, you are to bring my dear daughter to see me this 
April. I say, man, I will take no excuse. 

My love to Cousin Legrand, to Louisa, Betsy and the dear 
children. By the way, you must bring them all with you, for 
Louisa will be miserable about them unless they are with her. 
My sister, Mary Anne got here today and is very well. Her 
husband was poorly, but better. Sophy quite well. 


Yours effect. W. H. Cabell. 


Brother Jo. is at Washington, trying to get his claim for 
slaves settled. I have not heard from him since he got there. 
Dear Lizz. was well, but beginning to be anxious to get home. 





* Virginia currency (pounds, shillings and pence) was one third face 
value of the English currency, and was in current use for many years 
after the Revolution. In fact a summons from the Sheriff of Henrico 
County today reads in part as follows: “And this you shall in no wise 
omit, under the penalty of £100.” 
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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM BOLLING* 
of BOLLING HALL 





(Notes by Editor) 
January, 1.127. 





1. Pocahontas—2 /3 of Low Grbunds for corn Lower Field 
No. 1: Tobo. Lott in the Low Grojnds No. 2. 
One plantpatch burnt and sown at B. H. 


Ann and Mr. W. went to Mr. Ferguson’s to dinner to have 
some conversation with the Miss Gay’s, Mrs. Fd Elvira rela- 
tive to what they have heard my; Sister Polly say with re- 
gard to her wishes in the disposal of her money, of which I 
have been informed they have expressed having heard my 
sister say she would give it all to my daughter Mary—and 
concerning which this year is to! produce a controversy be- 
tween my loving relations the Rdbertsons and Murrays and 
myself as to the establishment of her last will made in favour 














* The following is from “Opuscula”, by Judge John Robertson, Chap- 
ter XVI, verses 5 to 13 inclusive, and dlso verse 17: 

“5. And William, the youngest of Thomas Bolling’s children, mar- 
ried his cousin, Mary Randolph, of Curles; and thereupon, Betty, his 
mother, spake unto Thomas, his father, saying: ‘Dear William hath 
married a wife, and we should give him a home of his own.’ 

6. And Thomas answered, saying: ‘Thou speakest as a wise woman, 
and as one that loveth her child; 

7. ‘Let him have Bolling Hall, where he now dwelleth, for his home 
while we live, and with half the mainland and island thereunto per- 
taining, and fifty negroes; and when we die, an equal portion with his 
brethren, share and share alike.’ 

8. Now, William’s mother loved him more than all her children, and 
she said: ‘Let us leave William at our death all we have. Our deaf 
children have had their full portions, used in sending them to school 
abroad for seven years. 

9. ‘And our daughters have husbands, who should provide for their 
own households.’ 

10. And Thomas said: ‘Our married daughters have many children. 
Moreover, we should not set our youngest child above his brethren.’ 

11. And Betty said: ‘Did not Jacob set Ephraim before Manassah? 
And there are many testimonies of our Lord himself preferring the 
younger to the elder.’ 

12. And she continued instant with} much persuasion, and her hus- 
band yielded, not for conscience sake, but because of her importunity. 
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of Mary (See my observations on this subject, in April, Oc- 
tober and December last), but having been put on their Guard 
upon this subject as I suspect by my adversaries, their great- 
est favourites, they were as cold and reserved upon the sub- 
ject, as the day itself, which was so severe, as only to raise the 
Thermometer to 18. 

2. Benjamin Harris of Buckingham came to receive the 
last payment of my Purchase of Ware’s, for which I had the 
money in Richmond, but it not suiting his convenience to go 
down, I made him a payment of $50, and he determined to 
return Home and come again after I had been to Richmond 
myself. 

3. Sett off to Richmond in my carriage accompanied by 
Thomas, stop’d at the courthouse to do and take charge of 
some business for my friend John Fleming! who has been 
confined to his Room since October last with an inflamation 
of his Eye—eat a snack between that and Powell’s, where we 
arrived before sunsett. 

4. Arrived in Richmond about 12 o’clock, put up at Mrs. 
DuVal’s boarding House, where among other members of the 
assembly who were strangers, were Miss Randolph Harrison, 





13. And William, by reason of the unjust testament of his father, 
became possessor of all the fruitful lands which had come down from 
his ancestors, together with old Cobbs, and more than a hundred ne- 
groes.” 

Children of William Bolling and Mary Randolph, his wife, were: 
Ann Meade Bolling, who married Joseph K. Weisiger; William Albert 
Bolling married Elizabeth Christian; Thomas Bolling married Louisa, 
daughter of Richard Morris, of Hanover; Jane Rolfe Bolling, who 
married Robert Skipwith. 

Colonel William Bolling first lived at “Cobbs”, Chesterfield County, 
and then at “Bolling Hall”, Goochland County. He also owned farms 
known as Pocahontas and Ware’s. He established while living at 
“Cobbs”, according to Wyndham Robertson in “Pocahontas and Her 
Descendants”, the first institution in America for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. It was conducted by a Mr. J. Braidwood, of Edin- 
burg and London. Colonel Bolling was of a retiring disposition, public 
spirited and patriotic. He represented Goochland County in the Legis- 
lature and won his commission as Colonel in the War of 1812. 

1John S. Fleming, b. 1791, d. 1858. Lawyer, settled in Goochland 
County. “A man of decided genius and much wit, a sober man.” 
Member of House of Delegates from Louisa County, 1816/17. 
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Bryce Henry E. Watkins,? and Mr. Lockett? of Mecklenburg 
—went with Thomas in the evening to the Circus, an exhi- 
bition which he had never seen, and which therefore enter- 
tained him, but not so much myself, having frequently seen 
much more accomplished performers. 


5. Had an interview with Chapman Johnson‘ my atto’y in 
the case of my Sister Polly’s Will, who advised me to put it 
to the test of a decision in Chancery, and to procure all the 
testimony I can, relative to her expressions on the subject be- 
fore her death, and thus I am again to embark in a Law Suit, 
with my relations, who have from the time I took possession 
of my Estate at the death of my respected Father in 1804, 
to the present time have been my greatest enemies, constantly 
pecking at my Fortune which they have so much envied, and 
slyly endeavouring to vilify my character, in the first they 
have hitherto succeeded legally tho’ unjustly too well, but in 
the last, I thank God, they have totally failed. My reputation 
they cannot, nor shall not impair. My money may go if the 
Law should so decide—my character is beyond the reach of 
all their art and designs. 

6. Had a conference with Blair Bolling, the Attorney for 
his Father under my Sister’s Will relative to the course I am 





2 Henry E. Watkins (1782-1856), son of Francis Watkins, Clerk of 
Court of Prince Edward County. Educated at Hampden-Sydney and 
Washington Academy, graduated at Princeton in 1801, and seems to 
have studied law at Wiliam and Mary. Settled at his home and taught 
the rudiments of law to more than one distinguished lawyer. From 
1812 to 1835 he was often in the legislature and toward the end of that 
period was in the State Senate. For about 40 years he was a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Hampden-Sydney. 

3 Samuel Lockett of Mecklenburg was a member of the Union So- 
ciety at its reorganization in 1800-1801. Samuel was a member of 
House of Delegates, 1826-1828. He married a daughter of Francis 
Watkins of Prince Edward; died in 1847. 

4 Chapman Johnson (March 12, 1779-July 12, 1849), Virginia lawyer 
and legislator, born in Louisa County, son of Thomas Johnson and his 
wife, Jane Chapman, studied law at William and Mary; began prac- 
ticing law in Richmond 1802, removed to Staunton and in 1806 married 
Mary Ann Nicholson of Richmond. In 1810 was elected State Senator 
from Augusta. In War of 1812 was Captain of a company of Horse 
and an aide to Gen. James Breckinridge. One of the lawyers in the 
“long wrangle” over the will of John Randolph of Roanoke. Rector 
of the University of Virginia 1836-1844. 
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advised to pursue, and proposed that a Bill & Answer should 
be filed to the June term of the Chancery Court, in the interim 
to have the Testimony taken & the accounts settled, and the 
cause tryed by consent of parties. On consulting with Wynd- 
ham Robertson,® the agent for the other parties, he consented 
to my proposition, except that he wished it done during the 
present term of the Court, to which I would not acceede, and 
upon which we parted, but hearing nothing farther from him, 
I conclude they have acquiesced. I called in the morning to 
see Miss Mary S. Hull, who I have engaged as an Instruc- 
tress to my daughter Jane at $250 pr. year, payable one half 
at the expiration of her first session of 5 months, and the bal- 
lance at the end of the term. I borrowed one of Blair’s 
Horses, to ride on Church Hill to see her, she having resided 
with the Rev’d Mr. Hart® the last 12% ys. I then called 
proforma at Mr. Robertson’s to see my Sister, being the only 
member of the Family that I ever care to see—the Old Gen- 
tleman confined to his Room and too sick to see me, thence I 
called upon my real Friends Mrs. Couch and her daughters, 
but did not find Deborah at Home, sat half an Hour in the 
Chamber of the good old Lady and Margaret. Had a set- 
tlement with, and received payment from Thomas Ruther- 
foord’ for my last and shortest crop of Wheat I think I have 
ever made, the nett amount being $2419.33 for 2563 Bushells, 
with deductions on part that was of inferior Quality, the con- 





5 Wyndham Robertson (b. 1803), son of Wiliam Robertson and 
Elizabeth Bolling, daughter of Thomas Bolling and sister of William 
(of the diary). Member of House of Delegates, Council of State, 
Governor of Virginia 1836. 

6 Rev. Andrew Hart, son of Andrew Hart, a native of Scotland, was 
a student at Hampden-Sydney 1821-1826, graduating in September of 
that year. He spent his life as a minister, chiefly at Charlotte C. H., 
1830-47, and later at Buchanan. 

7 Thomas Rutherfoord was born in Glasgow, Scotland, January 9, 
1766. Arrived in Virginia December, 1784. He married Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Geddes Winston and Mary Jordan Winston. Their children mar- 
ried as follows: John, m. Emily Anne Coles of “Enniscothe”, Albe- 
marle County. He was a Member of the House of Delegates and 
later Acting Governor of Virginia; (John, son of Governor Ruther- 
foord, m. Anne Roy and lived at “Rock Castle”, Goochland County. 
His daughter Emily Anne, m. Patrick Henry Aylett, and they had a 
daughter, Sarah, who married Thos. Bolling, Jr.) ; Jane, m. H. B. Meade 
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tract price being One Dollar for the White, and 95 cents for 
Red (only 172 of the latter) and $120 additional for seed 
Wheat sold to several persons, over and above about $90 which 
I paid for seed Wheat purchased and this amount exclusive of 
Freight amounting to 6................ , but inclusive of Toll. Thomas 
and myself dined yesterday with Mr. Eustace, and we both 
spent the last night, and I this also with Blair Bolling* at the 
Armoury. After drinking a glass of wine with Mr. Harrison 
in his Room, we walked near to Rocketts and back in the 
evening. 

7. Left Richmond ¥% after 10, in my carriage with Miss 
Hull and Thomas, intending to stop at Mrs. Garland’s to spend 
the night, but the Roads being firm and smooth from the con- 
tinued freeze of the last 12 days, we came on to the Court- 
house, dined there by candle light, and got Home about 8 
o’clock—it seldom happens that a carriage could perform this 
journey in one day at this season, and sometimes I have seen 
the Roads in such a situation that I do not think a pair of 
Horses could bring up a loaded carriage at all. 

8. Rain the greater part of the day, it was therefore for- 
tunate that we made the effort yesterday to finish our jour- 
ney. Struck tobo. at P. and strip’d here. 

9. Miss Hull, commenced her avocations in an irregular 
way with Jane, the object being to bring her into a regular 
train by degrees. Visited my Tobo. Houses, etc. 

10. John Martin came to sell me two young mules without 
bringing them, and of course I made no bargain with him. 








of Amelia County; Sarah, m. William Beverley Randolph of “Chats- 
worth”, Henrico County; Mary, m. Richard E. Hardaway; William, 
m. Sarah Radford Sherrard; Martha, m. Thomas Garland Tinsley of 
Henrico County; Thomas, m. Ist Isabella Syme, 2d Sarah Wingfield 
of Hanover County; Samuel Jordan, m. Frances C. Watson (their 
son, Thomas M. Rutherfoord, married Laura, daughter of James Tho- 
mas, Sr.); Alexander Hawkesley, m. Kesiah K. Clarke. Of this 
issue Alexander Hawkesley married Rosa, daughter of Hon. James A. 
Seddon, and Anne C. married Gideon A. Davenport. 

8 Blair Bolling, son of Archibald Bolling, was Captain of the State 
Guard. He married first Miss Webster, second, Penelope Storrs. He 
was a first cousin of Col. William Bolling. 
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11. Bolling Garrett®, who got here from Charlottesville on 
a visit to Thomas the day we left Home, and remained till 
the day we returned, came back here from Dr. Keen’s, just 
as it commenced snowing. Frank Logan again set in to work 
for me in blowing and raising Rock. 

12. Rained till 12 o’clock. Killed a fine Beef stalled at 
Pocahontas, sent a Dr. to Ann, also a supply of Rum molasses, 
Flour, vegetables, etc. General Cocke’® with his youngest son 
“Charley” got here to dine from Richmond just as we finished. 

13. The General left us, and we all accompanied by Bolling 
Garrett dined at Ware’s with Mrs. Tarlton Fleming,™ late 
Miss Rebecca Coles, Tarlton’s 2d wife, to whom he was mar- 
ried the 6th of last month, and Mary Fleming. Tarlton gone 
to Albemarle, so we missed a little braging by his absence. I 
returned in the Evening with the Females of my Family, 
Thomas and B. G. staid all night, and Albert went to Dunge- 
ness. 

14.* Obstruction by Ice in the River ceased, since the 27th 
of December until this day the River has been completely 
blocked up, making 18 days that boats could not move, an 
occurrence that has not happened for many years. Charles 
Kean came just before Thomas and Bolling Garrett returned 
from Ware’s, dined with them and returned in the Evening. 

15. The Ice I found still continued to obstruct the passage 
of Boats from Millersville down to the Dam at Maidens Ad- 
venture. Attended Court, and a meeting of the School Com- 





§Dr. John Bolling Garrett was the son of Alexander Garrett and 
his second wife Evalina, daughter of John Bolling of North Garden, 
Albemarle County. 

10 General John Hartwell Cocke (1780-1866) built Bremo, Fluvanna 
County. General Cocke was devoted to the cause of temperance and as 
a temperance memorial he had placed on the bank of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, at Bremo, a huge iron vase, pitcher-shaped, which 
was constantly filled to over-flowing with water introduced by pipes 
from a spring. This unique fountain was long a famous sight to trav- 
elers up and down the canal. 

* A mistake, as I found afterwards, see the 28th of this month. 


11 Tarleton Fleming lived at Rock Castle, Goochland County. Later 
this became the property of John Coles Rutherfoord, whose daughter 
became the wife of Dr. George Ben Johnston. 
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missioners. Thomas and Bolling Garrett returned to dinner 
in the Evening. 

16. Benjamin Harris of Buckingham came and received 
from me in Cash $1119.25, which completes my payment for 
the Land (Ware’s) which I purchased of his Mother-in-Law 
and the 11 Legattees of James Ware. I made arrangements 
to prize my inferior tobo. here and at P. and send it down 
as soon as prized for sale instead of keeping it to stem. 

17. Set out to the Island but could not cross in consequence 
of the Ice which again obstructs the Navigation, indeed it has 
never been open for some miles above the Dam, so that in- 
stead of 18 Days, as noted on the 14th inst., several more will 
be to add, this being an excessive cold day. Brooks was at 
work with his Hands between his House and Ware’s burning 
a plant patcht where I stop’d sometime, and thence went to 
Ware’s where I dined, and my dear little Mary overjoyed 
to see her “Gampa”. Swap’d my little Sorrell mare with Mr. 
Weisiger for a cream horse he lately got of Ro. Clements, gave 
him $10 to Boot, he having offered to swap even. 

18. The River completely block’d up with Ice again. Thom- 
as and I spent the morning shooting Patridges. Dr. Vaughan 
sent a Bay Horse for me to try as a carriage Horse, and which 
I shall keep at any rate, altho’ he asks at least $20 to 30 more 
than he would sell for in Cash, but as he proposes my taking 
him to the credit of his Debt to me, which he is so very slow 
in discharging, I must take any thing that suits me at his own 
price. 

19. Had four tobo. Hhds. set up and set all my waggons 
to haulg. wood, except one which was hauling Rock. 





+ To prepare a plant bed, or plant patch, “New ground” is selected 
usually on the edge of the woods. This is cleared of trees and brush 
and the roots grubbed out. The land so cleared is thickly covered with 
brush and fire wood which is burned for many hours to kill all seed, 
roots and insects in the ground. The land is then spaded, raked and 
made like a garden spot. The ashes remain and fertilizer is added. 
It is then ready for planting tobacco, lettuce or other seed. When this 
is done, logs about ten inches in diameter are laid end to end on all four 
sides and the whole patch is covered with cheese cloth, under which the 
young plants grow, to be set out in the fields or garden later. 
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Colo. Gray and Spotswood Payne came to take my wife’s 
relinquishment of Dower to Cobbs, which I forwarded to Lynch 
by mail, the one previously executed having been done before 
I had obtained a Deed from Colo. Guerrant, the marshall of 
the Chancery Court, under its Decree in my suit vs. Mrs. 
Lownes. 

20. Dined with my Family at Tarlton Fleming’s by invi- 
tation. My wife’s first visit to his present. We called by 
Ware’s and took Ann and dear little Mary with us, and left 
them there on our return. 

21. Sent my carriage for Ann, who came to dinner. Cold 
Weather. Thermometer the 3 last mornings at 15. 

22. Tarlton Fleming came to breakfast to Hunt with 
Thomas and Mr. Weisiger [son-in-law of Col. Bolling]. I 
joined them at 10 o’clock. Sport indifferent. 

23. Tarlton, his wife, Mary Fleming, and his little daugh- 
ter dined with us. Tobo. commenced prizing two hhds. of 
my inferior. Sent Dr. Vaughan’s Horse back yesterday not 
withstanding my desire to keep him, as he refused to draw Ann 
and her Family up a moderate hill, and his price too high for 
a work Horse. 

24. Spent the day with Thomas and Mr. W. in the Shoot- 
ing Field over the Creek in Fowler’s and Leake’s Fields. Mr. 
W. taken sick, left us; we had pretty good sport. 

25. Ann and Mr. W. went to a Wedding Dinner Party at 
Capt. Pemberton’s at which were three newlly married couples, 
viz. F. B. Deane, Jr.,!* who married Miss Ariana Cunning- 
ham. Frank weighs about 125, and his helpmate about 220. 
Geo. Pickett and his, she weighs about 200, and T. Fleming 
and his. Thomas not being invited we again took the field and 
had fine sport. 

Frank Logan finished the stone wall around my ‘machine 
Bonnet”. 





12 Francis B. Deane, son of Francis B. Deane from County Galway, 
Ireland, went from Hampden-Sydney in 1812 to Washington College. 
Was one of the organizers of Tredegar Iron Works. Died in 1860. 
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26. Engaged in cutting and hauling wood for a plantpatch, 
and in sorting, tying and prizing my lug tobo. 

27. Thomas and I went in my Phaeton to the Courthouse 
where I at Ferguson’s request went to take a deposition for 
him and where we tryed severa! Warrants. He modestly of- 
fered to sell me a negro for Cash while he is about $2000 in 
my debt. We dined there and had a very pleasant ride back, 
the morning having been a little rainy. 


28. A great change of weather took place yesterday and 
today which raised the Thermometer to 61, and nearly cleared 
the River of Ice opposite this place, but probably not as low 
down as the head of the Canal. Ann went home, and were 
drove by John, his first exhibition in that way. 


Obstruction to navigation by the Ice in James River, which 
commenced on the 28th of last month, continued to this day, 
when boats commenced passing in and out of the Canal. On 
the 14th inst. I noted its having ceased, but found afterwards 
that it was a mistake, that altho’ clear at this place and above, 
where the River was not influenced by the Dam at Maidens 
Adventure, and a few boats were seen moving, yet from 
Millersville down to the Dam it remained closed till this day, 
making one Calendar Month, a circumstance that I believe has 
not happened since the year 1792. 


29. Hung up the last killing of my Pork, and sent 3 of 
my Carpenters to Ware’s to hang up Ann’s. Saml. Webster 
and Meriwether Vaughan came to dinner, the former staid all 
night. 

31. Shipped two hhds. tobo. (lugs) from this place in John 
Pierce’s boat, headman Solomon, and Thomas and I went in 
the boat to his landing, Cedar point, intending to return to the 
mouth of the Creek in the boat where our Horses met us, but 
the wind became so high that we had to walk back to the 
Creek and crossed in a small boat we found there. 

This Month has been unexampled for the degree of Cold 
for many years past, it commenced 27 Decr. since which 
there has not been one day for ploughing, the Ground during 
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the few last days since the thaw being too wet. The Ther- 
mometer 3 days in succession stood at 15 at 8 o'clock, scarcely 
getting up to 20 the warmest part of either day, and on the 
28 last Month was 12%, which is lower than I have observed 
it since I had one which has been five or six years. The roads 
in consequence of the continued freeze have been uncommonly 
fine. 


Hail 26th FEBRUARY _ Rains 3, 6, 15, 24, 28. 


1. Thomas and I went to Cartersville in my Phaeton and 
dined at Ware’s on our return. My little “Old Souls” de- 
lighted to see her “Gampa’”’. T. Fleming and wife came there 
after dinner. Mule Colts, received two mares purchased from 
John Martin for $100 payable out of my tobo. when sold. 


2. Mule Colts—received two (Horses) from William Hicks 
in a swap for my Stud Horse Mount (10 years old) in ad- 
dition to which he is to carry Three Loads of my Crop of 
Tobo. or Wheat to Richmond. Ploughing—put my ploughs 
to breaking up Oat Land the first day they could work since 
the 23 December last. 


3. After a survey of my business here and at Pocahontas 
I joined my Family at Ware’s where we all spent the day, on 
our return I met James Binford going there, but as Ann and 
Mr. W. had walked to Tarlton Fleming’s, he turned and came 
home with us, where we found the Rev’d Mr. Lee. 


4. Binford left us. Mr. Lee and Albert went to Licking 
hole Church, the weather being bad, and my wife sick all 
night, I did not accompany him, and he only met 3 persons 
there. He returned to Ware’s. 


5. My Brother having been in bad health all the winter, 
I sent to Dr. Vaughan to visit him, he called here for me and 
the day being unlikely I drove him there in my Phaeton, where 
we dined with Mr. Lee. Thomas went to Dungeness to see 
Henry Dandridge who has been confined the last two weeks. 


6. A light rain. Thomas Harrison, wife, and daughter 
Mary got here to dinner, the latter to commence as a boarder 
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here, and scholar of Miss Hull’s, the two former on their way 
to Polly Harrison’s Wedding. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. H. left us. I received accts. of Sales of 
my two hhds. lug tobo. which John Pierce carried down last 
week, one sold at $4.25, and the other at $3.80, which is much 
better than steming, nett proceeds of the two $131.96, which 
he sent me by Solomon his Boatman, who bro’t me a barrell 
Loaf Sugar, Bag of Coffee and other necessaries. 

8. Striping tobo., finished at Pocahontas yesterday, fin- 
ished ploughing Oat Land here. Thomas (the only member 
of my Family invited) went to Clifton to Polly Harrison’s 
Wedding, which is to take place today, to William Harrison, 
of Brandon, Charles City County. 

9. Went to the Island. Striping tobo. ploughing Corn 
Land. Returned via Ware’s where I dined. Sowed pease, and 
lettuce, cabbage. 

10. Sowed a large plantpatch, and in it some Early York, 
Savoy and lettuce seed. Held a Warrant Court at the gro- 
cery at which I was closely engaged from ™% after 11 to 4 
o’clock, and rendered 36 judgments—more than I ever did on 
one occasion. My wife, Mary, Jane and Mary Harrison dined 
at Ware’s, where they were joined by Thomas from the Wed- 
ding at Clifton, who passed the grocery just as I was coming 
off. 

11. Thomas and myself went to Licking Hole Church, the 
morning fine, but the day turned out cold and blustering. 
Heard a cold sermon by Mr. Wheary. Mr. Mewburn sent 
over one of his boys with a funny letter and a large assort- 
ment of Garden and Flower seed. 

12. Dispatched “Jolly Will’s” messenger (above) with fig 
sprouts, etc. Thomas Harrison and wife returned to dinner 
from Clifton. 

13. They left us. Pierce came to see about carrying down 
my tobo. 


14. Dined by invitation at Tarlton Fleming’s with Mr. and 
Mrs. Cottom, etc, went in the Phaeton by Ware’s and drove 
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Ann and my little Pet there, who with Mr. W. came home 
with me in the Evening, also my Brother. 

15. Great rain, commenced at bedtime last night and con- 
tinued without interruption till night of this day, and dis- 
appointed us all of a visit to Ben Lomond, where the Dr. was 
to have had a “Dining Day”. 

16. A considerable freshet in Licking Hole Creek. 

17. Mr. and Mrs. Cottom, Mary P. Fleming, Tarlton Flem- 
ing, wife and daughter all came to dinner and staid all night, 
making with my own household and my Brother 18 whites— 
and strange to tell Mr. W. obstinately objected any accom- 
modation relative to their lodging to suit our convenience, re- 
fusing positively to sleep with Thomas for one night! 


18. We all, except Mr. Cottom who returned to T. Flem- 
ing’s with Tarlton’s little daughter, my dear little grandchild 
who got out at the Forks of the road and went home ,and 
Mary Harrison and Jane who staid at home, went to Church, 
and heard a most elegant sermon by Mr. Lee. Ann got out at 
the Fork of the Road from my carriage (returning) and got 
into Mr. Fleming’s to go home, Mr. and Mrs. Royal having 
gone to Ware’s last night and staid there by themselves. My 
Brother went this morning to Dr. Vaughan’s to take the stage 
for Richmond tomorrow. Thos. Pemberton returned from 
Church with us, and Henry Dandridge came in the evening. 


19. Oats—commenced sowing both here and at Pocahontas. 
Went to Court, sat the whole day on the Bench, got home after 
night alone. 

20. Continued sowing oats, and burnt a plantpatch both 
here and at Pocahontas, in which were sown some tobo. seed 
given me by A. Robertson, one he named Bolling tobo. from 
seeing it first on A. Bolling’s Estate in Campbell, the other 
“Sweet Scented Oronoko”. Pease—sowed a square of for- 
‘ ward pease, the 4 Eastern rows of W. Mewburn’s kind, the 
ballance of Woodson Payne’s kind. 

21. Called by Wm. Salmon to get him to show me some 
of the Lines at Ware’s, to guide me in enclosing the Tract; 
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went by the house, thence to the Island, and thence to my 
Land in Powhatan opposite where Brooks was burning a 
plantpatch, returned to Ware’s to dinner with Mrs. Royall; 
T. Fleming and wife rode there a short time before I re- 
turned home. 


22-23. These two days I remained at home attending to my 
Farm and Garden. 

Clover seed sown on the 22d in my Wheat Lott on the 
River after tobo, burnt and sowed 2 plantpatches on Cooper’s 
Run, in which were sown E. York and Savoy cabbage and 
celery seed, pruned my Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, etc. in the 
Garden, and sowed Cabbage and Lettuce on Asparagus Beds. 


24. Carried Jones with me to Ware’s, to direct him how 
to alter the enclosures, fields and Fencing, intending next week 
to join all my Forces from my 3 Farms for that purpose, my 
Family went there where we all dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
Royall. 

Violent Gust. After dinner there came up a Thunder Cloud 
attended with a violent wind and rain; upon our return home 
after it was over found that it had blown down the post to 
which the Franklin Rod to my House was attached, broke 
the Post and the Rod in several pieces, one of the largest 
Poplar trees in my yard prostrated, one of my Corn Cribs 
unroofed, and much of my fencing and part of my yard en- 
closure down. Miss Hull being alone, had been much alarmed. 


25. Sunday, spent at home. 
26. Employed in putting up my enclosures blown down by 
the Gust of Saturday. 


27. Sent my carts and waggons from here and P. to Ware’s 
to haul the Rails in place to make the alterations intended in 
my enclosures there. A Mr. Parsons of Charlottesville (ac- 
companied by another stranger) came while we were at din- 
ner with an unexpected order on me from Jones for $100 which 
I paid, and they dined with us. John Pierce came with the 
proceeds of my 4 Hhds. lug tobo. sold last week amounting to 
$234.83. 
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Clover seed—resumed sowing some received this day in the 
Barn Field, and West Granery Lott adjoining. 


28. Engaged with all Hands from my three plantations in 
fencing at Ware’s which we accomplished by night. I dined 
there and returned in a smart rain. 


The winter, which closes this day, has been an uncommonly 
severe one, the River unnavigable for about a Month without 
intermission, a circumstance which has not occurred within 
the last 30 years, of course ploughing was suspended, and the 
weather since having been frequently rainy, those who did not 
make a push before Christmas, are unusually backward, my 
own is considerably behind hand altho’ I made every exertion 
at that time by starting extra ploughs with oxen. Our gen- 
eral health has been better than usual, but little neighbourly 
intercourse, indeed we have hardly any neighbours deserving 
that appelation, so far as regards visiting—the Fergusons and 
Gays I have given up, as treacherous in their former pretended 
friendship. Dr. Vaughan since our pecuniary transactions, 
i. e., since I befriended him with a loan of $1000, never comes 
here except in his professional character. Dr. Watkins and 
Woodson Payne, altho’ very friendly seldom visit, especially 
at this season of the year. 
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THE WILL OF REUBEN THORNTON 





By WiL1AM BucKNER McGroarty 





The fourth volume of the William & Mary College Quarterly, 
first series, carries the opening chapters of the late Dr. Stan- 
ard’s account of the Thornton family which, while subject to 
correction in some particulars, remains still the best and most 
authoritative account of the early members of that distinguished 
Virginia family; pages 159 and 160 are devoted to an abstract 
of the will of Reuben Thornton, of Caroline County; the chief 
interest of the will for those of the present generation lies in 
the large number of legatees mentioned by name in the docu- 
ment; because of this the abstract has not only been widely 
read, but frequently reprinted in whole or in part and in certain 
circles has been the cause of much genealogical unrest and con- 
fusion. 

Scattered throughout every state from Virginia to California 
there are many persons who descend directly from one or more 
of these legatees, the numerous nephews and nieces mentioned 
by Reuben; it happens that at least one group of these de- 
scendants has organized for research and is seeking to clear 
its ancestral records; a letter recently reached the writer from 
such a group in California, quoting the abstract mentioned and 
asking if the name Richard Buckner, as printed, should not 
have been Francis Buckner. 

This inquiry was addressed to this writer because of some 
slight part he had had in the preparation of the book “The 
Buckner Family of Virginia” (Crozier, 1907) ; curiously enough 
research which he had recently been making in Thornton rec- 
ords had raised the same question in his mind, and he was 
already on the hunt of the “Mutilated copy” of the will from 
which the abstract had been drawn. 

Truth to tell, it was not hard to find; there is in the office of 
the Clerk of Caroline County a securely bound volume con- 
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taining a number of old wills (alas, all too few) which have 
been retrieved from the wrack of war and the ravishes of time, 
dated variously from 1742 to 1787. In this volume (a photo- 
static copy, available to the public), on page nine, I found the 
will of Reuben Thornton which bears date of March 28th, 
1768, and which was probated at the May court in the same 
year. 

The document itself, clear and of beautiful penmanship is 
peculiar because of the fact that the first or title page which 
originally bore only a brief notation was, apparently at a later 
date, covered with a closely written record, evidently relating 
to a legal action of some sort; this page is so staired and faded 
as to be illegible; whatever that record may have been, it had 
no effect upon the legibility of the will itself which was con- 
fined to the inside pages; and a single glance at these pages 
was sufficient to solve the problem of Richard or Francis Buck- 
ner ; both names were there ; it was evident that accidentally the 
name of Francis had escaped the copyist. 

In view of the circumstances quoted above the writer feels 
that it may prove of interest to elaborate somewhat at length 
upon this will, at the same time identifying as far as may be 
the numerous legatees for the benefit of posterity. 


“I, Reuben Thornton, of Caroline County ....” The 
testator was one of a family of three sons and six daughters, 
children of Francis and Mary (Taliaferro) Thornton, and 
grand-children of Francis and Alice (Savage) Thornton in the 
paternal line, and of John and Mary (Catlett) Taliaferro in 
the maternal line. The six sisters were Sarah, married Thomas 
Slaughter; Alice, married first Lawrence Catlett second Col. 
James Taylor; Mary, married Nicholas Battaile; Mildred mar- 
ried first Nicholas Meriwether second Dr. Thomas Walker; 
Elizabeth married Thomas Meriwether; and lastly a sister 
whose name is somewhat in doubt but is believed to have been 
Eliza who married Captain William Buckner. 
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Reuben’s brothers were Colonel John Thornton who married 
Mildred Gregory and Francis Thornton (of ‘Fall Hill’) who 
married Frances Gregory. 

“T lend to my beloved wife Elizabeth Thornton «if 
part of the tract of land on which I now live . . . all of 
the negroes which were assigned to her dower out of her former 
husband’s estate “¢ 

Beloved wife Elizabeth was Elizabeth Gregory, the sister of 
the wives of his two brothers; these three ladies were the 
daughters of Roger and Mildred (Washington) Gregory and 
were General Washington’s own cousins; their mother mar- 
ried Roger Gregory and secondly Colonel Henry Willis, of 
Fredericksburg, his third wife; Elizabeth Gregory was a widow 
when she married Reuben Thornton, having been previously 
married to her step-brother, Henry Willis, the son of Col. 
Henry Willis by his first wife. 

The date of the marriage of Reuben and Elizabeth is not 
known to this writer; on April 7th, 1756, Reuben made a sale 
of lots in Fredericksburg under conditions indicating that he 
was single, but in March 1758 he joins his wife, Elizabeth, in 
a deed with other heirs of Mrs. Mildred Gregory Willis con- 
firming to Lewis Willis certain gifts made to him in 1739 by 
his mother, Mildred Willis “now long since dead”’. 


There are many entries, running into the year 1800, in 
Spotsylvania county records made necessary by the persisting 
dower-rights of Elizabeth as the widow of Henry Willis, Jr., 
in the settlement of the Willis estate; Reuben, as we have seen, 
died in 1768; sometime during the year 1778, or shortly there- 
after, Elizabeth married her brother-in-law, Dr. Thomas Walk- 
er; and there are records to show that after the death of Dr. 
Walker she married a gentleman named Alcock. She had no 
children. 

“To my brother John Thornton .. . There are ample 
records easily available to enable any one to identify Colonel 
John Thornton ; Hening’s Statutes, vol. nine, page 573, gives an 
interesting account of the settlement of his estate, and his mili- 
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tary career is set forth, among others, by Saffell, in his “Rec- 
ords of the Revolutionary War”. 

“To my Nephew James Taylor This was the son 
of his sister Alice and Col. James Taylor, the old Clerk of 
Orange, and the brother of President Zachary Taylor’s grand- 
father. 

“T give to my nephew Francis Buckner a negro man named 
Esau, a negro woman named True Love and one negro boy.” 

“T give to my nephew Richard Buckner one negro man named 
Munger”. 

Francis Buckner was the son of Reuben’s sister Eliza and 
Captain William Buckner; Richard was perhaps a younger 
brother, though consideration may be given to the fact that he 
may have been a son to Francis; the descendants of Francis are 
many, throughout the west especially, and among them are a 
number of distinguished men and women. As far as this 
writer has been able to learn nothing is known of this particular 
Richard Buckner other than the mention of his name in this 
will. Captain William Buckner was a grandson of John Buck- 
ner of Gloucester County, the immigrant of that name. 

“To my nephew, Francis Thornton . . .” This is the 
Francis Thornton who married Ann Thompson, the daughter 
of Lady Spotswood by her second marriage with the Reverend 
John Thompson; he was the son of brother Francis of “Fall 
Hill” ; he was given “on the death of my beloved wife the tract 
of land lent to my said wife”. 

“To my nephew Thomas Slaughter . Son of his 
sister Sarah; For Thomas Slaughter, see Slaughter’s “Old St. 
Mark’s Parish”. 

“To my niece, Lucy Gilmer . . .” The daughter of Reu- 
ben’s sister Mildred and Dr. Thomas Walker; Lucy’s husband, 
Dr. George Gilmer, Jr., was her cousin on the Walker side. 

“To my niece, Mary Woodford . . .” The daughter of 
Col. John Thornton, and wife of Gen. William Woodford of 
the Revolution. 


” 
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“To my nephew, Thornton Washington This was 
Reuben’s grand-nephew, as also that of his wife, being the son 
of Col. Samuel Washington and Mildred, the daughter of Col. 
John and Mildred (Gregory) Thornton; Mildred was the sec- 
ond of the five wives of Col. Samuel Washington, the Presi- 
dent’s brother; Thornton Washington was at this time in his 
nonage and the bequest was left in the care of his grandfather, 
Col. John Thornton until he should have reached the age of 
twenty-one ; he was a Lieutenant in the Continental Line in the 
Revolution. 

“To my nieces, Betty Thornton and Lucy Thornton . 
These were the sisters of Mildred and daughters of Col. John. 
Betty married John Taliaferro, Jr., of “Dissington”, King 
George County, the son of Col. John Taliaferro and Ann 
Champe his wife, eldest daughter of Col. John Champe of 
“Lamb’s Creek”, K. G.; her sister, Mary Champe, was the 
first wife of Samuel Washington. Lucy Thornton married her 
kinsman, John Lewis, the son of Col. Fielding Lewis by his 
first wife, Catherine Washington. 

“To Reuben Thornton, son of Anthony Thornton 
Anthony, son of Anthony and Winifred (Presley) Thornton 
was testator’s cousin who had named a son for him. 

“To my nephews, George, William and John Thornton .. . 
These were the sons of brother Francis and Frances (Gregory) 
Thornton, and as will be observed were nephews also of testa- 
tor’s wife; of these John married Jane the daughter of Augus- 
tine Washington, the General’s half-brother; George married 
Mary Alexander, “of the Alexandria family” ; William married 
Elizabeth Fitzhugh. 


“To my niece Mildred Washington . . .” This is not 
Mildred the wife of Colonel Samuel Washington, but is Mil- 
dred the wife of Samuel’s brother Charles Washington; she 
also was the daughter of Francis and Frances (Gregory) 
Thornton, and as will be seen was the double cousin of the other 
Mildred Washington. Frances Washington, the daughter of 
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Charles and Mildred Washington married Col. Burgess Ball 
of the Revolution. 

“To Francis Hoomes 
tended for the feminine, Frances). There is perhaps a relation- 
ship indicated here. Lewis Willis the half-brother of Mrs. 
Reuben Thornton had two grandchildren, girls, each of whom 
married men named Hoomes, and there appears to have been a 
connection also in an earlier generation. 

“To Doctor Hugh Mercer of Fredericksburg . . .” An 
old friend, a family physician; little did Reuben Thornton 
dream that within a short ten years this same old friend would 
have sacrificed his life for Liberty, and as General Hugh Mer- 
cer, the Hero of Princeton, have taken his place, a glorious 
place, on the pages of history. 

The Executors of Reuben Thornton’s Will were “Brother 
John, Nephews James Taylor and George Thornton, and friend 
William Woodford”; Witnesses, William Buckner, Matthew 
Gale, Jr., Anthony Thornton and George Todd. 

The will of Reuben Thornton, generous as it seems to be 
in the impartial distribution of his estate amongst his nearest 
of kin is really remarkable for its omissions in this respect; it 
will be noted that with one or two unimportant exceptions the 
beneficiaries were those who were related in an equal degree 
to his wife as to himself. 

Reuben Thornton had other nephews and nieces, many of 
them, (and one sister), none of whom were mentioned. The 
sister was Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Meriwether, who had 
a large family; his sister Mildred Walker had seven or eight 
children besides Lucy Gilmer; his other sisters had children 
who were not mentioned ; it must be acknowledged that to have 
mentioned them all by name in the closing hours of his life 
would have proven a task difficult of accomplishment. 

Naturally, in such a situation, there must have been selection, 
with a view to establishing a minimum; and, too, his evident 
leaning to the distaff side may be explained by the probable 
fact that some portion of the wealth he was distributing may 
have come to him with his wife. 


(The original may be in- 
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In Memoriam 
LYON GARDINER TYLER 





By Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston 


Lyon Gardiner Tyler’s life was one of singularly high ideals, of 
unusual abilities, of unswerving purposes, and of great accomplishments. 

A descendant of a patriotic and noble ancestry, he added to the 
lustre of a great name. He might have attained eminent success in 
the field of business, or lasting fame in the field of public life; but 
he preferred to serve his State in other ways, and he has left a record 
of service that places his name high in the list of eminent Virginians. 

It would be difficult to find an historian past or present, who has 
interpreted more truly those broad principles upon which the Virginia 
Colony was founded; which were adhered to with singular devotion 
and courage when the Colony became a sovereign Commonwealth; 
which made up the most valuable part of the frame-work of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; and which received, it may be, a mortal wound at 
Appomattox. 

To be such an interpreter demands ability, sympathy, vision and 
patience to search out primal principles, and to set these forth with 
vigour and with a proper perspective. Never a time-server, always 
imbued with kindly feelings and a rare charm of manner, at no time 
did he allow these attractive traits of character to swerve him from 
adhering to honesty of views and to a determination to tell the truth 
as he saw it. He was loyal to principle in every fibre of him; and 
his moral courage was sublime. 

Dr. Tyler takes his place with Alexander Brown, Philip Alexander 
Bruce, Dr. Wm. G. Stanard, George L. Christian, Hunter McGuire, 
Thomas Nelson Page, and others, who have insisted that the truths of 
history, as they effect Virginia and the South, shall be kept steadily 
before our people. It is not an exaggeration to say that the dream 
of Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin for the restoration of Williamsburg; the 
realization of that dream, through the generosity of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; and the nationalization of Jamestown Island and of 
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Yorktown by Act of Congress, are a vindication of Dr. Tyler’s sturdy 
insistence on the meanings of these places as constituting the Cradle 
of the Republic of the United States. 

His “Life and Times of the Tylers” is far more than an interesting 
and able biography; for it brought to light historical facts which caused 
American historians to re-write American history of that time. 

Dr. Tyler has been one of the few men who have lifted genealogy 
from the mere tabulation of ancestors, and made it one of the avenues 
through which some of the deeper meanings of history are reached; 
bringing us appreciably nearer to an intimate understanding of human 
motives, social contacts, and consequent human and social actions. 


He was potent in bringing to life, and placing on a sound foundation, 
the Virginia Mechanics Institute; in re-establishing the College of 
William and Mary, and, as President, guiding the destinies of that an- 
cient seat of learning; he was valuable as a member of the State Board 
of Education, and as a member of the Virginia State Library Board; 
he originated the plans for the restoration of our County and State 
records, and for preserving them; at the time of his death he was 
Chairman of this Board; for fifty-two years he was a member of the 
Virginia Historical Society; for forty-seven years a member of our 
Executive Committee, and for thirty-two years Vice-President of our 
Society ; and we were richer because of his wise counsel and his wealth 
of historical knowledge. 


Resolved, That this expression of our admiration and affection for 
Dr. Tyler, and of our deep sense of loss, be entered upon our Minutes. 
Resolved, further, that this expression be published in our Magazine 
and a copy sent to the family. 
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dedicated this book to the late Mrs. Joseph Bryan, who was then the 
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In Memoriam 
SAMUEL HUMPHREYS YONGE 





By Robert B. Munford, Jr. 


The executive committee of The Virginia Historical Society desiring 
to record the loss sustained by the Society in the death of Colonel Sam- 
uel Humphreys Yonge, one of its distinguished vice-presidents, which 
occurred March 11, 1935, at his late home in Edenton, North Carolina, 
has directed that the following memorial of his life and accomplishments 
be entered upon the minutes of the committee and be later published in 
The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

Samuel Humphreys Yonge was a son of George Yonge, of St. 
Augustine, Florida, and Mrs. Mary Humphreys Yonge. He was born 
in Savannah, Ga., and as a youth of 16 years stood on the battery at 
Charleston, S. C., and saw the shelling of Fort Sumter—the significant 
event that was to mark the opening of the great war for southern 
independance. 

After the close of the war between the states he entered Washington 
College at Lexington, Va., where he had the rare privilege of being 
a student during the presidency of General Robert E. Lee. 

In his young manhood he entered the service of the United States 
government as an engineer and in time became eminent in his chosen 
profession. 

As a government engineer he served as a consultant in various pro- 
jects of importance including the problems incident to the construction 
of the Brooklyn bridge, the suspension bridge at Niagara Falls and 
the bridges spanning the Mississippi river at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
He was also at some time connected with the work incident to the 
dredging of the Missouri river and the placing of certain of its levees. 

An expert on the antiquity of brick work Colonel Yonge rendered a 
service of great value in the early excavations made at Jamestown 
and became a recognized authority on the history of the first permanent 
English settlement in this country. 

His researches at Jamestown led to the publication of a series of 
articles written by him and first published in the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography. 

In 1907 these articles were republished in Richmond in book form 
under the title: “The Site of Old Jamestowne 1607-1698”. The author 
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president of The Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties in recognition of Mrs. Bryan’s valued services to the association and 
to her native State. Colonel Yonge with characteristic generosity as- 
signed to The “A. P. V. A.” all rights in his book and any profits that 
might accrue from its sale. 

He became a member of the Virginia Historical Society in 1902 and 
a year later was elected to membership in the Society’s executive com- 
mittee. At the annual meeting held a few months before his death he 
was made one of the Society’s vice-presidents. More than thirty years 
ago Colonel Yonge as a government engineer was placed in charge of 
the construction and later the enlargement of the sea wall at James- 
town and it is because of this work that he is widely known to the 
people of Virginia. 

He had also at some time been in charge of important harbor im- 
provement work at Norfolk and in the James river below Richmond. 

Colonel Yonge was twice married. His first wife was the former 
Miss Charlotte T. Behrens, a daughter of Doctor and Mrs. Henry 
Behrens. His second wife, who survives her husband, was the former 
Miss Lutie Archer, a member of a prominent Virginia family. 

During his years of residence in Richmond Colonel Yonge was a 
frequent visitor to the home of the historical society in which he was 
at all times intensely interested. 

A man of genuine scholarship and of a gracious manner he was 
known to the select circle of his friends as a charming type of the 
gentleman of an older day in the South. 

Afew years ago when he decided to establish his residence in Eden- 
ton, N. C., it was realized by many that his departure would prove a 
distinct loss to the social and cultural life of Richmond. 

Funeral services for Colonel Yonge were held on the afternoon of 
March 14, 1935, at Hollywood chapel in Richmond and were attended 
by a distinguished gathering of representative Richmond citizens, the 
membership of the executive committee of the Virginia Historical 
Society being largely represented. The officiating minister at the chapel 
and at the service of committal was the Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, D. D, 
the rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, together with Dr. G. Mac- 
Laren Brydon. 

Colonel Yonge is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lutie Archer Yonge; 
and by the following children of his first marriage: Mrs. Benjamin 
S. Hayne, Allen M. Yonge, Mrs. Horace Stringfellow, Mrs. James 
Blair Easter, and William Kenton Yonge. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





RANDOLPH 


Wanted: Parentage of Martha Randolph, who married about 1663, 
Edward Traylor. 
Did George Archer marry a daughter of Abraham Wood, and if so, 


what was her name? 
Mrs. Wm. Washington Hines, 
Petersburg, Va. 





RICHARDSON 

Wanted any information about Melchizedek Richardson, who died in 
Henrico County circa 1701, and his wife, Elizabeth Branch, especially 
as to their issue. 

Also information as to William D. Richardson, born in Charlotte 
County in 1776, a son of John Richardson and Rebeckah Davis. 

Dr. John Kirk Richardson, 
Richmond, Va. 





DERING, DEARING, ETC. 


Wanted—Ancestry of William Dering and his wife, Elizabeth Wil- 
son (daughter of George Wilson), married 1792, Isle of Wight, Va. 

Data on Stephen Austin and his wife, Rebecca Hankins (daughter 
of William, granddaughter of Captain Danied), married, Pittsylvania 
Co., Va., 1800. 

Ancestry of Elizabeth O’Neal Purdy, who married Colonel James 
Richardson, 1766, North Carolina. 

Ancestry of William Spears and his wife, Elizabeth Richardson or 
Elizabeth Purdy, married, 1797, North Carolina. 

Ancestry of Blanch Hardison, who married Miles Everett, 1796, 
North Carolina. 

Ancestry of John and Sarah (Fagan) Everett, married, 17—. 

Data on John, Robert, William and Anthony Dering, sons of Edward 
(married Ann, died 1785, Campbell Co., Va.). 

Dering, Deering, Dearing are various ways of spelling the same name. 
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The above data is wanted for use in a genealogy in book form that 


is being prepared. 
Mrs. Louis A. Neill, 


446 Jackson St., 
Decatur, Ala. 





BUTLER OF COPLE PARISH 


On page 260 of the July, 1932, Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography appears a pedigree entitled: “Butler of Cople Parish in 
Westmoreland based on Westmoreland Wills’, and beginning with 
Caleb Butler who died in that county in the year 1709. Under the 
above title occur the words: “These Butlers were quite a different 
breed of cats from the Butlers of Irish Neck whose wills are extant.” 
Since 1932, this subject does not appear to have met with further 
comment. 

On page 261 reference is made to the existence, in the Washington 
family, of “an interesting silver waiter belonging at one time to the 
Butler family, inherited by a branch of the Washingtons from Jane 
Butler, with the Beckwith coat-of-arms on it: rst and 4th a chevron 
between 3 hinds’ heads, for Beckwith; 2nd and 3rd a chief indented 
and a saltire for Butler. Crest: out of a plume of feathers a falcon 
rising, for Butler”. 

As is well known, these arms of Butler form a part of the armorial 
bearings of the ancient and eminent family of Butler of Ireland, the 
earls and dukes of Ormond; in consequence of which fact some de- 
scendants of the said Caleb Butler are of the belief that this Caleb 
Butler’s immediate forebears came to Westmoreland, Virginia, from 
Ireland. Some descendants of the Butlers of Irish Neck in West- 
moreland repeat their inherited tradition that their immigrant Butler an- 
cestor also came from Ireland. The destruction by the Irish Insurrec- 
tionists of the probate and other records of Ireland, a few years ago, has 
rendered a complete solution of these questions, as to the forebears 
in Ireland of the Westmoreland Butlers, quite difficult. It seems pos- 
sible that the differences in Westmoreland between Caleb Butler and 
his immediate descendants, on the one hand, and the Butlers of Irish 
Neck, on the other, may be that of their material circumstances in 
Westmoreland, though not meaning thereby now to assert that Caleb 
Butler was a brother, or cousin, or a son of one of the other West- 
moreland Butlers. One may observe, however, that Caleb Butler is 
shown, by the above said pedigree, to have named a son of his, Chris- 
topher, and the earlier Christopher Butler of Irish Neck seems to have 
been older than Caleb, while the oldest Butler thereat was a generation 
older than Caleb. 
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The point chiefly of interest at the moment is as to the silver waiter. 
Some Washington descendants have assumed that it came into their 
family by the marriage, about 1715, of the said Caleb Butler’s daughter, 
Jane, to Augustine Washington. If so, the above arms scarcely could 
have then been on it, and this Jane Butler’s nephew, Lawrence Butler, 
could not have married a Mistress Beckwith until quite a number of 
years later. Thus, it is conceivable that the Butler-Beckwith arms were 
not engraved on that silver waiter until after such a Butler-Beckwith 
marriage. Also, the Jane Butler, through whom the silver waiter could 
have come into the Washington family, may have been Jane Butler, 
the granddaughter of the said Lawrence Butler by his probable wife 
Mistress Beckwith. 

Another singular item about the arms of the Butlers is that the 
coat of arms of Margaret Butler who married in England August 3, 
1588, Augustine Washington’s ancestor, Lawrence Washington (who 
died in England in 1616), “azure, a chevron or, between three cups 
or,” was also borne as a quartering on the shield of the Irish Butlers, 
the earls and dukes of Ormond. As this titled family, originally Eng- 
lish, has been domiciled in Ireland from about the time, in the twelfth 
century, of the English invasion of Ireland temp Henry II of England, 
there have been hundreds of its descendants in Ireland, prior to the 
year 1700; from some of whom, then living in the seventeenth century, 
all of the Butlers who settled in Westmoreland County, Virginia, are 
equally likely to have derived. The direct paternal ancestry of the 
aforesaid Margaret Butler, who married Lawrence Washington in 1588, 
has been traced back to about the year 1470 into the parish of Salbash 
in the county of Hereford on the border of Wales. 


C. A. Hoppin, 
75 Chancery Lane, 
London, Eng. 





FROM AN OLD PRINT 


The Connecticut Courant and Weekly Intelligencer, 
Hartford, Conn., February 13, 1781. 


RICHMOND, (Virginia) January 20. Copy of a letter sent on 
shore at Burwell’s ferry, from on board his Majesty’s ship Hope, dated 
January 2, 1781. 


“SIR, Having the honor to command a body of his Majesty’s troops, 
sent for the protection of his loyal subjects in this Colony, I am sur- 
prised to observe the hostile appearance of the inhabitants under arms 
on shore. I have therefore sent Lieutenant White, with a flag of truce, 
to be informed of their intentions. 
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“Tf they offer a vain opposition to the troops under my command, in 
their landing they must be answerable for the consequences. At the 
same time, I think it my duty to declare, I have not the least intention 
to injure the peacable inhabitants in their persons or property; but that 
every thing supplied the troops by them shall be punctually paid for. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
BENEDICT ARNOLD, B. G. 


To the officer commanding the party on shore. Extract of a letter from 
an Officer in the Southern Army. 


“It gives me much pleasure that I have it in my power to inform 
you, a detachment of horse (from General Morgan’s party) consisting of 
Baylor’s regiment of dragoons and 200 militia horse, commanded by 
Col. Washington, has totally defeated a party of Tories of about 250, 
commanded by a Col. Vernor. This happened about 25 miles from 
Ninety-Six. Col. Washington’s party killed and mortally wounded 164, 
and made 40 prisoners, without having a single man of his party killed 
or wounded.” 

Narrative of the movements of the enemy since our last. 

Three little encounters have happened with the enemy. In the first, 
General Smallwood led on a party of two or three hundred militia, and 
obliged some armed vessels of the enemy to retire from a prize they 
had taken at Broadways, and renewing his attack the next day, with 
a four pounder or two (for the first day he had only muskets) he 
oblidged some of their vessels to fall down from City-Point, to their 
main fleet at Westover. The enemy’s loss is not known; ours was 
four men wounded. A party of the enemy’s light horse surprised about 
100 or 150 militia at Charles City-court house, wounded four, of whom 
two died, and took six prisoners. 

On Baron Steuben’s approach towards Hood’s the enemy embarked; 
the wind, which till then had set directly up the river, from the time 
of their leaving James Town, shifted in a moment to the opposite 
point. Baron Steuben, with the main body of the troops under his 
command, was about ten miles from Hood’s, when the enemy landed 
1200 there. 

On the night of the 10th, Colonel Clarke (of Kaskaskie) had been 
sent on with 330 men, and having properly disposed of them in ambus- 
cade, gave the enemy a deliberate fire, which killed seventeen on the 
spot, and wounded thirty. They returned the fire in confusion, by 
which he had three or four wounded; our party being much inferior 
in numbers, retired. Embarking again, they fell down the river to 
Cobham, where they plundered the warehouses, and carried off about 
sixty hogsheads of tobacco. The last intelligence received was, that 
on the 16th they were standing for Newport-News. 
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BALTIMORE, January 23, Extract of a letter from Petersburgh, 
Virginia, dated the 12th instant. 


“We have for some weeks past expected our town to be reduced to 
ashes. The enemy have been within twelve miles of it, and some of 
their privateers within six, but luckily for us they received a small 
check, which occasioned them to fall down to the fleet at Westover, on 
James River, and yesterday the whole of them went down, as we expect 
to Portsmouth. They have burnt a number of valuable houses on 
James River, and carried off a great many Negroes. We have every 
reason to believe they intend to quarter in this State—should this be 
the case, there must be a total stop to all kinds of business. 


“Arnold obliged the inhabitants of Richmond to turn out all their 
rum, sugar &c, into the street, and then destroy the whole, which makes 
me conclude every thing will take a rapid rise here. We are all in 
the greatest confusion here, so that you will excuse my not being more 
particular.” 


Extract of a letter from Fredericksburg, Virginia, dater the 16th in- 
stant. 


“The enemy, by our latest accounts, are still on James River, at 
Burwell’s ferry, about four miles from Williamsburgh.—General Nelson 
has near 1900 men with him—and we are making up a considerable 
force in this place, which I hope will be sufficient to check them, if they 
should pay us a visit. The enemy have done little or nothing since 
my last.” 


PHILADELPHIA, January 30, Extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Virginia, dated January 22, 1781. 


“Our last account was, that the enemy had sent their men in boats 
up Pagan Creek, and landed at Smithfield, on the south side of James 
River, Baron Steuben was at Cabin Point, about 30 miles above them, 
General Nelson at Williamsburgh, and General Weedon at Fredericks- 
burg, General Muhlenburgh is gone down with a fine body of riflemen 
to reinforce the Baron and Gen. Nelson. I suppose you heard that 
Arnold issued a proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to enlist with him, 
offering a bounty of three guineas, and a commission to any man ac- 
cording to the number he shall bring with him.” 

Extract of a letter from Williamsburg, Jan. 20. 

“The enemy marched by land to Portsmouth, where it is probable 
they will entrench.” 

Extract of a letter from Annapolis, January 22. 

“Captain Forbes, in the Nesbit, arrived here about 2 o'clock. He 
left L’Orient the last of November, with a fleet of 150 sail of mer- 
chantmen and a few frigates, and went with them off Brest harvour, 
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where there lay a fleet waiting for the vessels from L’Orient and other 
ports bound to the West-Indies and America. Captain Forbes under- 
stood that a squadron of 14 or 15 ships of the line lay at Brest; and 
he understood a body of troops, 8 or 8000, were to sail with the squad- 
ron, but he did not learn their destination. The grand fleet of Britain 
and the united grand fleet of France and Spain were at sea. Captain 
Forbes was five days off our capes, in which he came close by cape 
Henry, last Thursday afternoon, about an hour before sun, he looked 
from the topmast-head, with a spy-glass, into Hampton road, but saw 
no vessels there. He was on board Captain Buchanan, at the mouth 
of Patuxent, yesterday morning, who sailed with the whole fleet, about 
ten o'clock, with intention to put to sea. Captain Forbes took a prize 
from Charlestown with rice and indigo, and ordered her to Philadelphia.” 


Note—The original copy of the Hartford newspaper is very old and 
probably cannot be preserved. It belongs to Miss Elizabeth Olmstead 


of New York City. 
James P. C. Southall. 





PETITION 


Petition (Henrico, 1849, Feb. 5) in the archives (V. S. L.) is en- 
dorsed : 

“Memorial of the Committee appointed by the Historical Society of 
Va. to take into consideration the best means of securing the erection 
in Virginia of a suitable monument to the Father of his country, an en- 
terprise once begun but now suspended, though no doubt cherished by 
every true Virginian, and asking the Legislatureto take such measures 
as with the present amount in the Treasury will best carry out the in- 
tentions of those who contributed thereto.” 





PENDLETON 


Catherine Kimbrough, b. Sept. 5, 1872 (dau. of Dr. Edmund Strachan 
and Susan Mansfield Pendleton), m. Sept. 11, 1895, Joseph M. Smith, 
of Elkton, N. C. 

Children: 

Virginia Pendleton, b. Aug. 2, 1896. 

John Bellamy, b. Oct. 6, 1898. 

Louise Kimbrough, b. Oct. 9, 1900, unmarried. 

Dorothy Mansfield, b. Sept. 16, 1905. 

Virginia Pendleton (dau. of Joseph M. and Catherine Kimbrough 
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Smith), m. Sept. 29, 1919, Robert P. Houston, of Wilmington, N. C. 
Issue: Mary Elizabeth Houston, b. Aug. 25, 1920. 

John Bellamy (son of Joseph M. and Catherine Kimbrough Smith), 
m. March 11, 1924, Virginia Bryan Walton, of Salisbury, N. C. Issue: 
Claiborne Pendleton, b. April 25, 1925. 

Dorothy Mansfield (dau. of Joseph M. and Catherine Kimbrough 
Smith), m. Aug. 2, 1925, Elmer Glen Whittington, of Greensboro, N. C. 
Issue: Betty Kimbrough, b. May 14, 1927, d. Oct. 10, 1928; Anne 
Pendleton, b. July 29, 1930. 

Susie Strachan, b. Feb. 18, 1877 (dau. of Dr. Edmund Strachan and 
Susan Mansfield Pendleton), m. Oct. 6, 1897, Edward Dillon, of Indian 
Rock, Botetourt Co., Va. 

Children 

Edward, Jr., b. July 26, 1898. 

Edmund Pendleton, b. April 27, 1900. 

Mary Unity, b. Nov. 12, 1902. 

William Polk, b. May 13, 1905. 

Susan Pendleton, b. Jan. 1, 1909. 

Edward, Jr. (son of Edward and Susie Strachan Dillon), m. Nov. 
2, 1929, Eleanor Wood Pender, of Norfolk, Va. Issue: Eleanor Pender, 
b. Jan. 12, 1933. 


I am sending you some additional information about the Pendleton 
family which I will be glad to have you publish. 


R. C. Wight, 
Registrar Va. Society S. A. R. 
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WOMACK RECORDS 


By Rev. F. C. Symonds, D. D. 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


Virginia County Records, Vol. VI, page 126. Richard Womack 1672, 
450 acres. Henrico County, Book 6, page 447. 

Page 127. Jos. Tanner & Richard Womocke 1683, 260 acres. Book 
7, page 250. 

Amelia County Records, Book 1, page 322. John Hudson to Richard 
Womack of the County of Henrico. 

Amelia County. Book 1, page 444. 1742, John Hudson of Amelia 
& Richard Womack of Amelia. 

Amelia County Deed Book 1, page 412. 1742, Richard Womack of 
the County of Prince George to Wood Jones of the County of Amelia— 
July 13, 1742. 

Amelia County, Book No. 2, page 395, 1746. Richard of County of 
Amelia, land rec’d by deed from John Hudson who was given patent 
March 12, 1735 & sold to Richard Womack then to Michael D. Roe. 

Lunenburg from Brunswick 1746. Richard Womack here 1747. 


Amelia County, Book No. 2, page 521, dated 1747. Richard Wo- 
mack of County of Lunenburg and John Owen of aforesaid County. 

“Sunlight on the Southside” by Bell, page 87. List of Tithes— 
Richard Womack (1749) Tithe 4, page 87. Richard Womack (1750) 
Tithe 2, page 126. Alexander Womack (1783) Tithe 1, page 399. 

Richard Womack of Bristol Parish, Henrico County, to his loving 
brother William Womack of aforesaid Parish & County, Recorded 
March 1, 1703. 

Land Office, Richmond, Va. 

Richard Womack, Book 18, page 383, Amelia County. 

Richard Womack, Book 26, page 336, Brunswick County. 

Richard Womack, Book 34, page 30, Lunenburg County, March 10, 


1775. 
Richard Womack, Book 34, page 171, Halifax County, Feb. 5, 1757. 


Page 273, Virginia County Records, Vol. VI. Richard Womack 
1757, 1270 acres. Halifax County, Book 34, page 171. 

In Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, page 325, Richard Wo- 
mack & Charles Allen processioners of Twittys Path precinct. 
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Lunenburg County, Book 2, page 83, Richard Womack of Parish of 
Corn Wall in County of Lunenburgh to Robert Peek of Prince Ed- 
ward, granted Richard Womack by patent, Feb. 5, 1757. 

Halifax County Deed Book 1, page 309. May 27, 1757. Richard 
Womack of the County of Lunenburg and Partrick Shealds of the 


County of Prince Edward . . . Land, being a Larger Tract in Hali- 
fax granted to said Womack by Patent bearing date the 5th (or 15th) 
day of February 1757 . . . Richard Womack. Witnesses: George 


Lumkin, Samuel Shields, Elizabeth Shields. 

Richard Womack of Lunenburg Co. 1759. William & Mary Quar- 
terly, April, 1917, page 278. 

Halifax Co. Deed Book 2, page 83. Richard Womack, Parish of 
Corn Wall, Lunenburg, to Robert Peck, parish to St. Patrick, Prince 
Edward Co. 60 Ibs paid by Robert Peck . . . 400 acres . .. Both 
sides of Sandy River. October 20, 1759. Witness: Richard Womack. 


Womack Marriages—History of Halifax County, Va., p. 413: 


1792, August 15—Womack, William - - - Mary Logan. 
1789, March 12—Womack, Allen - - - Sally Womack. 

1785, October 21—Womack, Abram - - - Tabitha Hudson. 
Page 416: 

1798, February 22—Womack, William W. - - - N. Dismukes. 
1762, October 17—Womack, William - - - M. Allen. 

Page 501: 

1813, February 4—Womack, Abraham - - - Willey Wade. 
1824, February 11—Womack, Edward - - - Martha Dunkley. 
1851, June 24—Womack, James - - - Frances Sneed. 


1826, January 5—Womack, Miles - - - Fanny Hawkins. 

Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, Va. Bristol Parish, July 7, 
1784. Duncan Young & Susannah Womack, Dinwiddie Co. 12 S. 

Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, Va. July 3, 1787. Thomas 
Harris & Elizabeth Womack, Prince George Co. 6 S. 

Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, Va. Cumberland Parish, 
Oct. 18, 1788. Abraham Womack & Joanna Levisay married Prince 
George Co. L-2-S-6-D-8. 

Cumber:and Parish, Lunenburg County, Va. Jan. 20, 1791. Thomas 
Levisay & Ann Womack, Prince George, 6 S. Page 312. Cumber- 
land Parish, Lunenburg Co., Va. 1746-1816. 

Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, Va. Chesterfield County, 
June 9, 1791. Wm. Womack & Elizabeth Perkinson, 6 S. 

Deed Book 7, page 141, Lunenburg County, Va. “... Sept. 2, 1761. 
Between Jacob Womack of the province of North Carolina and Sam- 
uel Comer of the County of Lunenburg .. . land in the parish of 
Cornwall in he County of Lunenburg . . . 175 acres . . .” 
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“ 


Deed Book 8, page 50, Lunenburg, Lunenburg County, Va. ; 
May 10, 1764, Bartholomew Zachary of the County of Amelia ond 
Alex Womack of Prince Edward . 

Lunenburg, Lunenburg County, Va. Deed Book 14, p. 228. July 
14, 1785. Alex. Womack of ‘he Co, of Lunenburg and Parish of 
Cumberland . . . 160 acres... 

Lunenburg, Lunenburg County, Va. Deed Book 14, page 298. Jan. 
31, 1786. Richard Harrison in the State of Georgia and Josiah Wo- 
mack of the County Lunenburg . . . on the branches of Juniper creek 

. 200 acres... 

Lunenburg, Lunenburg County, Va. Deed Book 21, page 81. Dec. 
25, 1795. Edmund Womack of the County of Lunenburg... 

Lunenburg, Lunenburg County, Va. Deed Book 21, page 105. Sept. 
7, 1799. Edmund Womack and Mourning his wife of the County of 


Nottoway and Jacob Womack of the County of Lunenburg . . . 140 
acres bounded by Alexander Womack on both sides of Turkey Egg 
Creek . . . Edmd Womack (L. S.) Mourning Womack. 


Lunenburg, Lunenburg County, Va. Deed Book 22, page 61. Oct. 
30, 1809. Byrd Womack of the County of Oglethorpe and State of 
Georgia as legally authorized agent or attorney for John Bruce... 

Lunenburg, Lunenburg County, Va. Deed Book 26, page 262. Nov. 
3, 1823. Between Jacob Womack and Wormac his wife of the County 
of Rhea, State of Tennessee . . . Jacob Womack, Mary Womack. 

Amherst Co. Order Book 1773-83, p. 286. Richard Womack, Aug., 
1778. 


Will Book 11, page 209, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte County, 
Virginia. William Womack in account with Thomas Womack, ad- 
ministrator in 1772 and Elizabeth Womack the widow, including fee to 
Paul Carrington, also to Simon Jackson, overseer; Joseph Venable, 
his Account; R. U. Venable, Collected in Halifax. Date—July 1, 
1801. Witnesses: Thomas Spencer, Josiah LeGrand, Thos. C. Spencer. 
Teste: Thomas Read. 


Will Book, Part 2, 1765-1791, page 428, Charlotte Courthouse, Char- 
lotte, Va. Synopsis of Will of William Womack. Dated: January 30th, 
1790. “This day being called on by Simon Jackson to make mention of 
the words of William Womack of Charlotte County, Decd. who de- 
parted this life the above date within who appeared to be in his proper 
senses calling on us whose names are under written to take notice that 
the said William Womack did give to Elizabeth Jackson, wife of Simon 
Jackson, one certain negro woman by the name of Betty, and her 
increase during her life and at her death to be disposed of by the said 
Elizabeth Jackson . . . Signed: Henry (X) Eanes, Martha (X) 
Eanes, Alexander Farguson. Witnesses: Thomas Lorton, Burwell 
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Brown, Henry Barnes, James Dudgeons. Proven: 5th day of April 
1790. Thomas Read, Clk. 

Will Book 3, page 155, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. Wil- 
liam Womack estate. Thomas Womack, administrator—1802. To 
Joseph Venable for his account filed. To Francis Womack, account 
not delivered to commissioners. 

Deed Book 5, page 67, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. From— 
Alexander Nunnery of the County of Charlotte. To—William Wo- 
mack of sd County. Date—March 28, 1783. Area—34 acres. Lo- 
cation—corner Hickory of Alexander Nunnery ... South... Wil- 
liam Womack. Signed: Alexander (X) Nunnery. Witnesses: Ed- 
ward Robertson, Samuel (X) Mayhew, Peter Harllee. Proven: Oc- 
tober 6, 1783. 

Order Book 3, page 32, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. On 
motion of Charles Womack for Luke Williams in his suit. Dec. 2, 1771. 

Order Book 3, page 264, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. March 
Ist, 1773. Alexander Womack against (plaintiff) Henry Cox and 
Robert Cunningham ( Def.) 

Deed Book 6, page 23, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. From— 
Joshua Blanton. To—Alexander Womack. Date—Oct. 21, 1787. Area 
—400 acres. Location—On both sides of Turkey Egg Branch of Me- 
herrion River in Charlotte County. Signed: Joshua Blanton. Wit- 
nesses: William Johnson, William Foster, Thomas Toombs. 

Deed Book 8, page 173, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. To— 
Jacob Womack. From—Alexander Womack. Date—Dec. 17, 1798. 
Area—40 acres. Location—Charlotte County, poplar Chestnut Oak 
Corners, Crowder’s line, Walker’s line on Turkey Egg Creek. Signed: 
Alexander (O) Womack. Witnesses: James Collier, Thomas Toombs, 
John Toombs. 

Marriage Records, page 74, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. 
Date—May 10, 1843. James W. Womack to Mary Ann Dobbs. Rev. 
S. G. Mason, 

Marriage Records, page 66, Charlotte Courthouse, Charlotte, Va. 
Date—June 1836. David F. Womack and Jane M. Gaines. Rev. An- 
drew Hart. 

Deed Book 9, page 331. Boydton, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
August 8, 1797. Thos. Norment of County of Mecklenburg, to Thos. 
Womack. 

Deed Book 10, page 189. Boydton, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
June 1, 1799. Thomas Womack of the County of Chesterfield and 
Thomas Norment of the County of Mecklenburg. 

Will Book No. 1, page 38, Rustburg, Campbell County, Va. Dated— 
Aug. 26, 1782. Synopsis. Alexander Womack of County of Prince 
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Edward. Wife—Martha Womack. Son—Richard Womack in Camel 
Co. Son—David Womack in Campbell Co. Granddaughter—Nancy 
Womack. Children:—Alexander Womack, Richard Womack, David 
Womack, Anne Driscol, Elizabeth Mason, Jean Tomison, Martha Rut- 
ledge, Jude Richards. Witnesses: Wm. Watts, Robert Turner. Proven: 
April 1, 1784. 

Deeds, Prince Edward County, Va. July 14, 1783, from Alexander 
Womack. Book 14, page 228; 1794, from Alexander Womack. Book 
17, page 45; 1797, from Alexander Womack. Book 17, page 539; 
May 10, 1764, to Alexander Womack. Book 8, page 50; May 14, 1785, 
to Alexander Womack. “Book 14, page 209. 

Bedford, Bedford Co., Va. Deed Book E, page 293. Dated--Feb. 
1775. Jesse Womack and Sarah Womack to David Young. 

Bedford, Bedford Co., Va. Will Book No. 1, page 426. Dated— 
Feb. 28, 1782. Jesse Womack of Bedford County. Wife—Sarah 
Womack, “all my children”, son—William, all my children. Stephen 
White—friend and executor. Witnesses: D. Kerr, J. Cogswell, Micajah 
Stone. Proven: Aug. 26, 1782. 

Appraisal in Will Book No. 1, page 433 and 507. Stephen White 
granted Probate. Order Book 1774-1782, page 368. Inventory and 
appraisal—Order Book 1782-1783, page 19. 

Richard Brown and Sarah Womax. Dec. 2, 1794. John Folden 
Surety. Sarah’s mother was Sarah Hancock. 

Deed Book “J”, page 70, Nov. 23, 1795. William Womack and his 
wife of Prince Edward Co. ... and Wm. Creasy. Signed: William 
Womack, Mary Womack. 

Deed Book “K”, page 289, July 24, 1797. Wm. Womack, son and 
heir at law of Jesse Womack deceased and Sarah Hancock, formerly 
Sarah Womax, widow and relect of Jesse Womax. 

Bedford, Bedford County, Va. Marriages. Wm. Womack and Rachel 
Gilpin, Oct. 28, 1797. Francis P. Gilpin, Surety. 

Daniel Womack. Will Book “G”, page 287. Wife Nancy Womack. 
Children—Ann Sally, Daniel Womack, Achilles Womack, Jesse Wo- 
mack, Jude Benson Womack, Allen Womack, Jackson Womack, Ed- 
mund Womack, Nancy Womack, Mildred Womack, Melissa Womack, 

May Womack. Witnesses: Robt. Campbell, Wm. Subblet. 

Marriage. Robert Warmack and Nancy Halley, June 15, 1799. 
Francis Halley, Surety. 

Bedford, Bedford County, Va. Deed Book “O”, page 238, August 
2, 1817. David Womack and Nancy his wife. 
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Abraham Womack in Virginia as early as 1674—William & Mary 
Quarterly, 1915, page 141. Abraham Womack, born about 1644—Wil- 
liam & Mary Quarterly, p. 208. 

Amelia County, Deed Book 4, page 384, 1752. Abraham Womack 
of Amelia County & wife Jane & William Womack of aforesaid County 
... on Sailor’s Creek, granted by patent July 10, 1745. Signed Abra- 
ham Womack, Jane Womack. 

Jane Gower of Henrico Co.—William & Mary Quarterly, July, 1915, 
p. 64. 

Amelia County, Deed Book 3, page 107, 1748. Abraham Womack, 
County of Amelia & John Stanton, County of Hanover .. . tract 
granted by patent to Abraham Womack July 10, 1745. 

Amelia County, Deed Book 3, page 104, 1748. Abraham Womack of 
Amelia, Parish of Raleigh to James Moore—mentions land of Wil- 
liam Womack adjoining. 

Amelia County, Deed Book 4, page 384, 1752. Abraham Womack 
of Amelia Co. and William Womack of aforesaid County .. . land 
granted to Abraham by patent 1745. Signed Abraham Womack, Jane 
Womack. 

Lunenburg (from Brunswick 1746). 

In “Cumberland Parish Lunenburg Co.”, p. 309. Abraham Womack 
married Joanna Levisay Oct. 18, 1788—Prince George L2, S8, D6. 

In “Cumberland Parish Lunenburg Co.”, p. 312. Ann Womack mar- 
ried Thomas Levisay Jan. 20, 1790—Prince George L1, S8, D. 

In “Cumberland Parish Lunenburg Co.”, p. 307. Elizabeth Womack 
married Thomas Harris July 3, 1786—Prince George L1, S6, D4. 

Ditto, p. 304, Susannah Womack & Duncan Young married July 7, 
1784—Dinwiddie County L, $12, D. 

Caswell County, N. C., Deed Book “B”, p. 7, Nov. 1, 1782. Joshua 
Browning to Abraham Womack 305 acres on Storey’s creek. Wit- 
nesses: Jno. Atkins, Thos. Neeley. 


Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “B”, page 222, Oct. 13, 1783, 8th 
yr of Ind. To Abraham Warmick 231 acres on Hogen’s Creek on line 
of Major Dixon . . . 50 shillings for every 100 acres . . . Witnesses 
Alexander Martin Esq., J. Glasgow Sec. 


Caswell County, Deed Book “C”, p. 10, Nov. 25, 1784. Abrahm 
Womack to Joshua Browning . . . Both sides of Storey’s Creek, 305 
acres .. . 247 pounds .. . Roger Atkinson . . . Signed Abraham Wo- 
mack. Witnesses: Hiram Howard, Jno. Atkinson (Jurat). 

Caswell County, Deed Book “J”, p. 191, Aug. 26, 1795. Charles 
Philpot to Josiah Womack and Levi Womack of Caswell County .. . 
land on Hogen’s Creek. Witness: Abraham Womack. 
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Will Book “C”, p. 476, Sept. 15, 1796. Will of Abraham Womack, 
Caswell Co., N. C. Sons: William and Josiah Womack. Daughters: 
Mary Benton, Nancy Engrem, Lucy Engrem, Susie Brackin, Elizabeth 
Womack. Friend: William Bethell. Witnesses: William Bethell, 
Jeremiah Stubblefield (Jurat), Nancy Bethel (Jurat). Proven: Oc- 
tober 1800. 

Caswell County, N. C., Deed Book “L”, page 178. January 20, 1800. 
Josiah and Abraham Womack of Caswell County to Wm. Bethel of 
Rockingham County on Hogan’s Creek. 

Goochland County, Va. Will Book 8, page 235. William Womack 
. .. St. James Northarn Parish, Co. of Goochland .. . Daughter Ag- 
ness Bullock . . . Granddaughter Mary Bullock . . . Grandson Wm 
Bullock . . . Granddaughter Susanna Bullock . . . Daughter Prissilla 
Doss . . . Daughters Martha Nichols, Sarah Barnett, Mary Williams, 
Judith Graves . . . Son William Womack ... Son-in-law John Bul- 
lock ... Feb. 6, 1758 . . . William (X) Womack (Seal). At Court 
March 16, 1762. 

Virginia Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, p. 369. “The 8th of Aprill 1674 The Difference Betweene 
Abra: Womeck and Wm Clarke about the Estate of Wm Wm Womeck 
Deced It is ordered that the Said Abra: Womeck (brother to the 
Said William) have two thirds of his Estate, both reall and Psonall 
and that the Widdow have the other Pt.” 

Chesterfield County Will Book 4, part 1, page 102: 

“In the name of God Amen, I Thomas Womack of Chesterficli 
County, being in a bad State of health but of sound disposing memory 
do make and ordain this my Last Will & Testament 

Imprimis I give the use of all my land lying on the upper side 
of Suppony Creek to my son Thomas Womack and his wife Sarah dur- 
ing the life of the longest liver of them. 

Item. I give and bequeath the said land to my grandson Thomas 
Womack, Son of said Thomas and Sarah, to him and his heirs ior- 
ever, but not in possession thereof till after the death of the said 
Thomas and Sarah. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my grandson Thomas Womack, son 
of my son Thomas... 

Item. I give and bequeath to my Grandson Peter Womack, son of 
my son Thomas Womack, one negro girl. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my grandson Jesse Womack, son of 
my son Thomas Womack, one negro boy. . . 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son Thomas Womack one negro 
Wench .. . and her child... 
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Item. I give and bequeath to my grandaughter Nancy Womack, 
daughter of my son Joel Womack, one negro wench... 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my Grand daughter Betsy Womack, 
daughter of my son Joel Womack, one negro Girl. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my Grandson Richard Womack, son 
of my son Joel Womack, one negro wench named Juda, also her son 
Ned and one negro boy named Lewis... . 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son William Womack the use of 
one negro fellow named Sam during his life and after his death I 
give and bequeath the said Sam to my Grandson, Richard Womack... 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son-in-law Fredrick Reams ten 
Shillings ... 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son Joel Womack and his wife 
Sarah the use of all my lands ... I give the said land to my Grand- 
son Richard Womack, son of my Son Joel Womack .. . I give and 
bequeath to my grand daughter Rebecca Womack, daughter of my 
son Josiah Womack, one negro wench named Crissy . . 


Item. All the rest and residue of my estate not herein already 
given away I give to my said two sons Joel and Thomas Womack 
... And lastly I appoint Ben Watkins and George Markham executors 
of my last will and Testament . . . April 6, 1780. 

his 
Thomas Womack (SL) 
mark 


Chesterfield County, p. 312. William Womack & Elizabeth Perkins 
married June 9, 1790. In Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, p. 
312. 

Pittsylvania Deed Book 2, p. 402. March 6, 1772. Hugh Henry & 
Mary in Cambden Parish, Pittsylvania Co. & William Womack of 
the county of Amherst. (I went to Amherst and found nothing re- 
corded. ) 

Halifax County, Va. William Womack, Deed Book 8, p. 31. 8th 
day of February 1768. Between William Womack of the County of 
Cumberland and Charles Womack of the County of Charlotte. Wil- 
liam Womack paid Charles Womack 60 pounds . . . land being on 
both sides of Sandy Creek containing 315 acres. Signed: William 
Womack, Senr. Witnesses: William Doss, Susanna (X) Doss, Jo- 
seph Morehead. Proved: 1770. Teste: Robt. Munford. 


“Old Free State”, by Bell, page 398—Richard Moore married Des- 
monia Womack. Surety: Jacob Womack. Jan. 9, 1812. 


Page 404—William Rivers married Susanna Womack. Surety: Jacob 
Womack. April 10, 1817. 
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Page 454—Jacob Womack married Nancy Bates. Surety: Jacob Wo- 
mack. April 13, 1824. 

Page 426—William Womack married Margaret Ellis. Surety: Jacob 
Womack. February 4, 1790. 

Douglas Register, page 50. Henry Womack married Mary Terry 
in Louisa, July 31 (p. 18). 

Douglas Register, page 95. Judith Womack in Cumberland and John 
Clarkson in Goochland. Married March 28, 1765 (p. 8). 

Page 95. Mary Womack and William Waddey, both this parish mar- 
ried April 15, 1768. 

Page 148. Judith Womack and Ralph Graves married Sept. 1, 1756. 

William Womack Inventory. Will Book 15, page 157, Halifax 
County, Va. 

Halifax County, Va. Page 124. Miles (X) Womack married Fan- 
nie Hawkins July 4, 1826. Bondsman: Joel Hawkins. 

Will of Miles Womack, Halifax, Va. Will Book 21, page 342. 
Executor—wife, Frances W. Womack. Bond $10,000. Dated Dec. 3, 
1846. Mentions: “my children”. Signed: Miles (X) Womack. Wit- 
nesses: B. R. Fleming, John B. Scott, Henry Womack. Proved: 
Dec. 28, 1846. Clerk: William Holt. 

Halifax County, Va. Frances Womack, Inventory. Will Book 29, 
p. 167. 

In Halifax, Virginia, Deed Book 5, page 252, Nov. 14, 1764. Jacob 
Womack of Orange County. 

Major Jacob Womack in 1772 was one of the Committee of 13, the 
governing body of the Watanga Settlements, was in 1776 a member 
of the N. C. Provincial Congress from Washington District. See Va. 
Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 7, July, 1899-April, 1900, 
page 14, at Richmond. 

North Carolina Colonial History, Vol. 10, p. 998, Major Jacob 
Womack. 

Major Jacob Womack, Va. Mag., Vol. VII, page 6. 

Major Jacob Womack of Washington District, N. C., Vol. VII, p. 14. 

N. C. Colonial History, by Clark, Vol. 24, p. 142. Jacob Womack, 
Building Commissioner. Vol. 19, p. 373—Jacob Womack in Assembly. 
Vol. 10, p. 998. Jacob Womack, Major. Vol. 10, p. 708-710. Jacob 
Womack asks that Watanga be annexed. (Under the Major the spell- 
ing is Woomack.) 

Deed Book 14, page 710, Hillsboro, Orange County, North Carolina. 
Aug. 10, 1814. John Faddis Senr. . . . to Jacob Womack .. . both of 
Hillsborough North Carolina . . . Jacob Womack, Merchant, son in 
law of John Faddis . . . Lott No. 26 in the said town of Hillsborough 
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on which stands the house commonly called by the name of the old 
Hall & bounded as follows (to wit) beginning at the north side of 
King Street at the corner where the alley from said Faddis Tavern 
joins said street ... etc. Signed: John Faddis. Witness: John Scott. 

Deed Book No. 21, page 180, Hillsboro, Orange County, North 
Carolina. Sept. 17, 1812. Between Samuel Turrentine of the County 
of Orange, Town of Hillsborough and State of North Carolina of the 
one part & Jacob Wommack of the same County Town and State of 
the other part witnesseth that for and in Consideration of the Sum of 
one hundred and thirty dollars paid by the said Jacob Wommack to 
the said Samuel Turrentine . . . Bounded on the west by that Lot 
of Land formerly called the Schoolhouse Lot & now James Phillipis 
on the north and North East by the main Road leading from Green 
Street and on the South East & South by the Great Road leading 
from said town of Hillsborough to Halifax, etc. Signed: S. Turren- 
tine (Seal). Witness: Thomas N. S. Hargis, John Faddis. Proven: 
Orange County, February 1824. Test J. Taylor C. C. 

Deed of Trust Book 18, page 450, Hillsboro, Orange County, N. C. 
Nov. 16, 1821. Between Jacob P. Womack of the Town of Hillsbor- 
ough in the State of North Carolina of the first part and John Scott 
of the said Town of the second part and James Child, Thomas Clancy, 
Thos. N. S. Hargis, John Faddis, Senr. and John Allison Sen. all of 
said town of the third part ... Lot No. 26... etc. Signed: Jacob 
P. Womack (Seal), John Scott (seal). Witness: D. B. Hobrook. 

Deed Book No. 21, page 181, Hillsboro, Orange County, North Caro- 
lina. Feb. 25, 1824. Between John Faddis, Coroner of the County of 
Orange & state of North Carolina of the one part & Thomas Clancy 
& James Child merchants and partners trading under the name & firm 
of Thomas Clancy & Co. of the County of Orange & State aforesaid 
of the other part . . . Jacob P. Womack & others for the sum of one 
thousand three hundred and thirty one dollars or thereabouts which 
said Sum was recorded by Lynch & Cather with Costs .. . etc. Signed: 
John Faddis (Coroner) (Seal). Witness: Thomas Thompson. 

Will Book “E”, p. 201, Orange County, N. C. I, John Faddis; 
wife—Nancy Faddis; granddaughters—Eliza Womack & Mary Jane 
Womack; my two children, Nancy Womack & Thomas J. Faddis. 
Daughter—Ann Womack; friend—Jonathan P. Sneed; said daughter 
Ann . .. her husband Jacob P. Womack. Wife & son Thomas J. 
Faddis & friend J. P. Sneed. Executrix and Executors. Signed: John 
Faddis, Send. Dated: May 12, 1824. Witnesses: James Webb, E. B. 
Phillips. Proven: Nov. 1829. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Catherine Cox Gattschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(51). 


(52). 


(64). 
(74). 


(52). 


I. 
II. 


ITI. 


IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL. 
Vil. 


(Continued) 





Philip Pendleton, Jr., son of Philip and Isabella (Hurt) 
Pendleton, was born in 1695 and died in 1753; he mar- 
ried, about 1719, Elizabeth Pollard (ca. 1700-1751), sis- 
ter of Joseph Pollard (q. v.) and the daughter of Robert 
Pollard of King and Queen Co. He is said to have re- 
moved from St. Stephen’s Parish, King and Queen Co., 
with his brother John Pendleton (1691-1775) to Amherst 
Co. Va. 

Issue: 
(?). Sarah, born about 1720; married Joseph Thomas. 
Mary, born about 1722; married 1740, Edmund Waller 
Waller (1713-1771) of Culpeper Co., Va. 
Henry, who seems to be the Henry who married Martha 
Custis. 
Benjamin, who married Mary Macon. 
Philip, who settled in Buckingham Co., Va. 
Edmund (?), born about 1730; died 1779. 


John, born about 1734. 
Priscilla, born about 1736; married William Harwood 


(1734-1779), Member of the House of Burgesses in 1775. 
Issue: 
1. Christopher Harwood, died 1793; Captain, 1776; mar- 
ried Margaret Roane. 
2. Elizabeth Harwood, married Robert Pollard, brother 
of Sarah and Mildred Pendleton (q. v.) (neé Pollard). 
3. William Harwood, who married 
Issue: 
Henry Pendleton, whom we place as a son of Philip and 
Elizabeth (Pollard) Pendleton,* was born in 1724 and 
died in 1818. He was living in Spotsylvania Co., as early 
as 1741. On Dec. 6, 1743, as Henry Pendleton, Gent., 
he was commissioned as Lieutenant of Foot under Cap- 
tain Edmund Waller, his brother-in-law. In 1782 he 
was granted a certificate for supplies furnished for the 
use of the Continental Army. Semple, in his “History 





* See statement in the Magazine for April, page 171. 
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. Curtis, who married Nancy 
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of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia”, 
says that Henry Pendleton, Sr., “father of the preacher”, 
(i. e., Henry Pendleton, Jr., of whom later) “was him- 
self a preacher in another sense. He preaches by a godly 
and pious conversation. He is now (1810) a venerable 
old man of about four score years of age”. About 1791 
he was ordained to the care of the Mine Run Church, 
nine miles west of Spotsylvania Court House. Henry 
Pendleton, Jr.. was the first pastor of this church. In 
1810, his brother, Philip Pendleton, was the pastor. Henry 
Pendleton, Sr., married about 1743, Martha Curtis, daugh- 
ter of Rice Curtis, Jr.¢ 

Issue: 
Henry, who married Anne Knight. 
Frances, who married John Arnold. 
John, who married Sarah Alsop. 
Philip, who married Mildred Thomas. 





Rice, who married Elizabeth Quisenberry. 
Martha, who was born about 1766 and died in 1824; she 
married, in 1787, Massey Thomas, Jr. 
Robert, who married Elizabeth Burrus. 
Henry Pendleton, Jr., son of Henry and Martha (Curtis) 
Pendleton, was born Jan. 7, 1744, and died Jan. 6, 1800. 
He was a Revolutionary soldier. An original letter writ- 
ten by him, dated Oct. 2, 1780, at Guilford Court House, 
North Carolina, is in the possession of his descendant, 
Mrs. Lila (Pendleton) Proctor (q. v.). He was the first 
pastor of the old Mine Run Church. He married Annie 
Knight. 

Issue: 
Polly, who married John Davis. 
Henry, who married Catherine Duval. 
Benjamin, who married, March 6, 1815, Rebecca Arnold, 
daughter of George Arnold (died 1823). 


Issue: 
1. Anne. 
2. William. 
3. John T., who married Huldah Lewis. He died Oct. 
28, 1878, aged 73 years. 





t Rice Curtis, Jr. (1704-1774), married, firstly, Dec. 26, 1723, Mar- 
tha, daughter of Henry Thacker (1663-1709) of royal descent. 
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(54). 
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Issue: 

1. Mary E., who married Thomas L. Duerson. 

2. William M., who married (1) Anne Arnold; (2) 
Sarah Jones. 

3. James L., who married Bettie Jones. 

4. Martha A., who died young. 

5. Lawrence Bataille, who married, Oct. 24, 1867, 
Maggie Alsop. 

6. John H., who married (1) Maggie A. Garrett, and 
(2) Fannie G. Hawkins, daughter of James and 
Frances (Pendleton) Hawkins, Feb. 19, 1870. 

IV. John, who married Frances Jackson Thompson. 
Henry Pendleton, son of Henry and Anne (Knight) Pen- 
dleton, was born in 1778 and died in 1873. He married, 
1806, Catherine Duval, daughter of William Duval, Jr. 
d. 1827) and his wife, Agnes S (d. 1827). 


Issue: 


I. Hugh Claiborne, born 1807, died 1873; married (1) Jan. 
5, 1830, Mary Ann Swann; married (2) 1848, Melvina 
Carnahan; married (3) Josephine . 











Issue (by Ist marriage) : 
Mary Catherine, born 1832. 
Eugenia, born 1834; died young. 
Maria, born 1836; died young. 
. Sally Ann, born 1839. 
. William H., born 1839; died 1862. 


wwe 


Issue (by 2nd marriage) : 


Orietta, born 1848. 

2. Joseph A., born 1851; married, July 17, 1876, Mattie 
D. Conner (1854-1930). 

3. Sallie A., born Sept. 20, 1853; married William Whit- 
lock. 

4. Charles Edward, born Sept. 11, 1855; married Kitty 
Goodwin. 

5. Lucy J., born 1857; died young. 

6. James, born 1860. 





— 


Issue (by 3rd marriage) : 


1. Oscar, born 1865. 
2. Susan, born 1868. 
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John Pendleton, son of Henry and Anne (Knight) Pen- 
dleton, was born April 21, 1780, and died Jan. 26, 1838. 
He married, Dec. 23, 1806, Frances Jackson Thompson 
(born Dec. 29, 1784; died Nov. 4, 1863), daughter of 
William and Frances (Mills) Thompson. 


Issue : 


. Mary, born June 4, 1808; died, unmarried, March 14, 


1847, 


. Frances Anne, born Jan. 30, 1810; married, Sept. 23, 


1834, Eldred B. Garnett. 

James Madison, who married Catherine Stockton Garnett. 
John Thompson, born June 19, 1815; died ; mar- 
ried (1) Jennetta Ewin; married (2) Amelia P. Webb. 





Issue (by Ist marriage) : 

1. Henry Ewin, born Aug. 26, 1847. 
Issue (by 2nd marriage) : 

1. Therese, who married J. B. Daniel. 


. Caroline, born Dec. 8, 1816; died Oct. 5, 1876; married, 


1840, William Kay. 
Juliet Thompson, born Dec. 23, 1818; died, unmarried, 
Jan. 2, 1884. 


William Henry, born Dec. 16, 1820; died March 3, 1863; 
married Bella Major. 
Issue: 
1. John Thomas. 
2. Katherine. 
Edmund Waller, born Dec. 1, 1822; died Dec. 4, 1870; 


married Anne Eliza Barclay, daughter of Philander and 
Elizabeth (Garnett) Barclay. 


Issue: 
Philander Barclay, who married Elizabeth Leavell. 
2. Carrie, who married (1) Judge Frank Richardson, 
married (2) Herschel Porter. 
3. Loolye, who married Frank S. Beaumont. 
Emily Louisa, born Oct. 13, 1825; married Benjamin 
Downer. 


— 
- 


. Cyrus Neville, born Feb. 19, 1831; died Aug. 30, 1899; 


married, June 26, 1860, Ella Pope Gorin (born July 5, 
1835; died Aug. 30, 1925). 
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Issue: 


Juliet, born April 4, 1861; died Feb. 9, 1865. 

Mary Frances, born May 26, 1863. 

Florence, born March 15, 1866. 

Neville, born Jan. 3, 1869. 

George Cyrus, born Feb. 15, 1872; died young. 
Edward D., born April 5, 1875; married Nettie Vir- 
ginia Morris. 

7. James Montague, born Aug. 24, 1880. 


Rev. James Madison Pendleton, son of John and Frances 
Jackson (Thompson) Pendleton, was born Nov. 20, 1811, 
and died March 4, 1891. He married, March 13, 1838, 
Catherine Stockton Garnett (1844-1898), daughter of Rich- 
ard and Theodosia (Stockton) Garnett. He was ordained 
in 1839 and in 1857 he became professor of Theology in 
Union University, Murfreesboro, Tenn. In 1862 he moved 
north. He was the author of numerous religious works. 
He was a Baptist minister for fifty-three years. 


PVA MN 


Issue: 


. Letitia, born 1839; died 1917; married 1860, Rev. James 


Waters; d. s. p. 

John Malcolm, born 1840; died Oct. 8, 1862. 

Fannie, born 1841; died 1925; married, 1867, Professor 
Leslie Waggoner, President of the University of Texas. 
Lila, born 1850; married, 1876, Benjamin Franklin Proc- 
tor. 


. Garnett, born 1855; died, 1921; married (1) Helena Ward 


and married (2) Anna Black. 


Issue (by Ist marriage): 
Emma. 
John Pendleton, son of Henry and Martha (Curtis) Pen- 
dleton, was born 1754; died 1828; married about 1782, 
Sarah Alsop. 

Issue: 

Betsy, born —————;; married Jan. 15, 1807, Joseph Hicks. 
Curtis, who died young in 1814. 
Chesly Thacker, who died, unmarried, in 1831. 
Rice, who married Agnes Robins. 
Sally, who married March 26, 1817, Willis Landram. 
Frances, who married Oct. 2, 1829, James Hawkins. 
Nancy, who married, Dec. 11, 1817, Martin Hicks. 
John, born 1797; died 1834; married Polly Marshall Estes. 
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Issue: 
1. Chesley Thacker Pendleton. 
2. Abner Pendleton. 
3. John Hiram Pendleton. 
4. Polly Pendleton. 


Rice Pendleton, son of John and Sarah (Alsop) Pen- 
dleton, was born 1790 and died 1836. He married, Oct. 
20, 1817, Agnes Robins (d. 1834), daughter of James Rob- 
ins. Rice Pendleton was a private in Captain James 
Fox’s Company, 16th Ga. Reg. of Militia in the War of 
1812. He served from July 22, 1814, to Aug. 7, 1814. 


Issue: 


. Jane Agnes, who married, Jan. 11, 1844, John Chew Cam- 


mack. 

Mary, who married Philip Goodloe. 

Malvina Rice, born 1834; died April 23, 1878. She mar- 
ried, May 27, 1856, William Festus Chiles. They had 
nine children, five dying in infancy. Their daughter, 
Miss Rosa Pendleton Chiles, well known educator and 
author, now resides in Washington, D. C. 


The Rev. Philip Pendleton, son of Henry and Martha 
(Curtis) Pendleton, was born April 6, 1758, and died 
1843. He was Pastor of the Mine Run Baptist Church 
in 1810. He married, in 1788, Mildred Thomas, sister of 
Massey Thomas. Philip Pendleton was a Revolutionary 
soldier and received a pension for his services. 


Issue: 


. Patsy C. T. Pendleton. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 


Polly, who married William Davis. 
Mildred Thomas, who married Samuel Lee. 
Robert Yates, born Sept. 23, 1792; died 1867; married, 
1816, Mary Ray Hawkins (d. 1835), daughter of John 
Hawkins. 
Issue : 

1. Robert Yates, born 1828; married Helen Slaughter, 

the daughter of Armistead Slaughter. 


Issue: 


(1). Robert Yates Pendleton, born 1866. 
(2). John Pendleton, born 1868. 
; married Margaret Hern- 





don Ferrell. 
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Issue: 
(1). Mary Ellen, died 1875; married, Nov. 1, 1867, 
Horace Plummer Rives, who married secondly, 
Nov. 1, 1876, Nannie Agee Garrett, daughter of 
Robert Wilson and Sarah Anne (Pendleton) Gar- 
rett (infra). 
(2). Annie, married Stephen Edward Rives (1843- 
1926). 
3. Sarah Anne, born 1866; married Robert Wilson Gar- 
rett. 
4. Eleanor Pendleton. 
5. Joseph Henry Pendleton, d. s. p. 
V. Lucinda Pendleton, who died unmarried. 
VI. Huldah, who married Benjamin Massey. 
VII. Elizabeth, who married Bland Gerrell. 


(58). Curtis Pendleton, son of Henry and Martha (Curtis) 
Pendleton, was born May 9, 1762, and died Jan. 19, 
1836. He married Nancy ————. He was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier and a pensioner. 





Issue: 
I. Edmund, born Oct. 2, 1788; died 1880; married 
Issue: 
1. Mary Allen, married, Oct. 3, 1850, John C. Lary. 
2. Vergil M. 
3. Nannie, married Dr. ———— Smith. 


Editor, Virginia Historical Magazine, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sir: 

Mrs. P. W. Hiden, of Newport News, has sent me the following 
information in reference to some of my questions in the last number 
of the Magazine. Col. William Campbell, of “Campbellton”, Orange 
Co., Va., was born in 1755 and died in 1823. Archives Division. King 
William Co., Book 2, part 3, page 89. March 16, 1786. Robert Cowne, 
of Culpeper, as son of William Cowne, dec’d., of King William sells 
land. Col. William Campbell was a son of William Campbell, who died 
about 1805, of King and Queen Co., by his wife, Elizabeth Watkins. 
His second wife was Mary Roy (?) who survived him. By the first 
marriage he had five children. Of his children Mary married George 
Wyat and Elizabeth (1767-1852) married Capt. Churchill Gibbs, of 
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Madison Co. Two sons were William and John. Other children were 
Joseph and James, who died unmarried, in the Continental service; 
Wiley, Hugh Roy, Lucy, Ann Roy and Fanny. Col. William Campbell 
was a Revolutionary pensioner. Among his papers in Washington is 
a letter from Judge Edmund Pendleton, dated April 27 ,1778, and be- 
ginning “Dear Billy.” It was signed “Yr Aff. Uncle, Edm. Pendleton.” 
Elizabeth Gibbs certified that her brother, Col. William Campbell, 
married “in regimentals”, Aug. 19, 1783, Susan Pierce in King & Queen 
Co. He died Oct. 23, 1823, and his widow applied for a pension; she 
died March 13, 1852, aged 87 years. 

Humphrey Hill, of Culpeper Co., was also a Revolutionary pensioner 
In 1832 he was 69 years old, so he was born 1762/3. Miss Martha 
Slaughter Jones, of Richmond, sends me the following correction for 
page 269, July, 1934. VI. Elizabeth Jane, who married, Dec. 22, 1818, 
William Waller Scott, etc. His wife, Anna Jones, was a daughter 
of Capt. Gabriel Jones, also a Revolutionary officer, who died in Cul- 
peper County in 1777, by his wife, Mary Waller, daughter of Col. 
William and Anne Waller, of Spotsylvania Co. After the death of his 
first wife, Mary Waller, Capt. Gabriel Jones married Martha Slaughter, 
who, after his death, married Major William Broaddus. Francis Slaugh- 
ter Jones, son of Capt. Gabriel, married Esther Cowne, as I stated 
and they had two sons (Cuthbert and William) and several daughters, 
of whom the Jones mentioned in the will of Sarah Watkins were prob- 
ably three. One daughter, Mary Jones, married a Wigginton and in her 
will, probated Nov. 23, 1842, in Culpeper Co., she left the family Bible 
to her niece, Martha Campbell. Miss Jones and I would appreciate any 
information as to the present whereabouts of this Bible. 

From Essex Co., I have the following abstracts: Will Book No. 4, 
Ann Cauthorn, wife of Richard; grandchildren Thomas and John Blatt, 
page 253. Will of Vincent Vass: dau. Katherine Hudson; dau-in-law, 
Vincent, son of son John. Will dated Dec. 18, 1726, and probated Sept. 
19, 1727. 

W. B. No. 10, p. 49. Will of John Vass. Eldest son, Philip Vincent 
Vass; sons John, Henry and Reuben; dau. Ann Broocks; deceased dau. 
Catherine Jones: children, Martha and Ann Jones. Will was dated 
Jan. 13, 1753, and probated April 15, 1755. This was evidently the 
John Vass who married Rachel Pendleton, daughter of Philip and Isa- 
bella (Hurt) Pendleton (q. v.). Philip Vincent Vass later lived in 
Spotsylvania Co., and is found mentioned with Henry Pendleton of 
that county, who married Martha Curtis. 


John Bailey Calvert Nicklin. 
June 5, 1935. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Story or GoocHLANnp. By R. C. Wight. Richmond Press. Rich- 
mond, Va. 1935. $1.50. 


This little book of 51 pages is a gem of its kind. It is so small 
and so sparkling that it is certainly gem-like in effect. Mr. Wight, an- 
cestored and born in Goochland, cherishes a love for his county that 
only old-time Virginians ever knew. Because of that love he has 
written well; his style is excellent and the taste he has given us of 
that charming old Virginia county, named for one of the most re- 
doubtable of colonial governors, makes us long for more. His intimate 
pictures are admirable. Nobody is better fitted than Mr. Wight to 
write a full-length history of Goochland County, a county filled with 
the ghosts of many of the very best of Virginians. His book is a 
splendid introduction to such a history. The publishers have made it 
a beautiful gift-book. 

H. J. EcKENRODE. 


A Review oF Mrs. McDonavp’s “Diary AND REMINISCENCES IN THE 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY, 1860-1865”. 


It must seem strange indeed to foreigners that in this year of our 
Lord, 1935, seventy years after the surrender of Lee’s army at Appo- 
mattox, that here in Virginia has appeared the greatest book as yet 
published on General Robert E. Lee, and that here in Virginia the 
Federal Government has assisted in the re-enaction of one of the great- 
est disasters ever met by a federal force on Virginia soil—Chancellors- 
ville, the very spot where the blow fell. 

During the last few months over a dozen volumes have appeared 
dealing with those four eventful years, and they have all been read 
with the greatest interest, for they told of the great actions of great 
men. 

And now we find something else—a trim, gray volume embellished with 
a great splash of red—it even looks Confederate when the eye falls 
upon it, and the very title is in the form of an epitaph to a civilization 
that is dead: ‘ 


DIARY 


with 
REMINISCENCES 

of the 
REFUGEE LIFE 

in the 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
1860-1865 
Mrs. Cornelia McDonald 


and when one opens it and reads its entrancing pages, time turns back- 
ward and once more the guns boom, the scared children run to cellars, 
figures in blue and gray move across open fields, through orchards, 
fighting and firing as they go. 
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But more than that, we are taken into the families; we are told 
matters as to food and clothes, of the scarcity of doctors and medicine, 
of the ravages of camp diseases. From first-hand accounts we see 
how gentlemen born can fall very low, and how the lowly in birth can 
become great, and accomplish great things. 

It started as a diary, but the temptation to embellish was too great, 
and so it was doctored, but oh! the innocence of the doctoring. Noth- 
ing has been done with intent to deceive, only to help. 

Don’t read this book as a history, for most surely it is not, but read 
it as a simple story of what one woman saw, heard and did during the 
four hardest years of Virginia’s life history. 

Hunter McDonald’s notes are very, very good and display a vast 
amount of loving, hard and intelligent work, and are in themselves a 
history of the individuals and families mentioned in the text. 

Read Freeman’s “Lee” as to the soldiers, and then read this “Diary” 
for an account of how the men and women behind the men behind the 
guns lived, moved and had their being during those four momentous 
years. 

Bryan Conran. 


Kinrotks. A Genealogical and Biographical Record by William Curry 
Harllee, in collaboration with others. Volume II (2 Fulmore, 3 Cur- 
ry, and 4 Kemp Sections). 


The second volume of Col. Harllee’s monumental work (the first 
volume of which was reviewed in the July, 1934, issue of this Maga- 
zine) contains close to 1,000 pages and is printed and bound in a style 
similar to that of the volume preceding. The third and final volume, 
which, in addition to much more genealogical material, will contain a 
General Index to the series, will follow in a short time. 

The first section of Volume II of “Kinfolks” begins with the family 
of Fulmore (Fulmer) of Pennsylvania and of South Carolina. It also 
comprises the Cade line that sprang from Virginia, and all avail- 
able data concerning the Rev. Richard Buck (minister at Jamestown 
from the time of his arrival in the Colony in 1610 up to the pe- 
ried of his death) and his family. The Rev. Mr. Buck’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, married Ensign Thomas Crump, and from these progenitors, 
the evidence shows, came the Crump family of New Kent County, Vir- 
ginia. All extant Virginia records have been searched for references 
to this family of Crump, and these printed references form a most 
valuable feature of the volume. 

In connection with the Fulmore section will be found an excursus on 
the Bladen County, North Carolina, Richardsons, and one on the fam- 
ily of Adair, to which belonged the noted James Adair, author of “The 
History of the American Indians”. 

The Fulmore section is followed by a genealogy of the well known 
pone family of South Carolina, with much valuable biographical 
etail. 

The final section of this volume treats of the Kemp family, seated 
for several generations in the Bahamas when Samuel Kemp removed to 
Florida, married Sarah Curry, and founded a distinguished American 
line. There are references to other early Kemps, including those who 
came to Virginia. In connection with the family of Watson allied to 
the Florida Kemps the volume presents a notable historical contri- 
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bution in the matter of a succession of abstracts from the Journal of 
Robert Watson, with a vivid portrayal of life in the Confederate 
States Army and Navy during the course of the war. 
Volume II of “Kinfolks” contains numerous illustrations. 
R. A. STEWART. 


GENEALOGIES OF THE FAMILIES OF THE PRESIDENTS. Compiled by Reg- 
inald Buchanan Henry, M. D., 1935. The Tuttle Company, Rutland, 


Vermont. $8.00. 


This book will be welcomed by the researcher who wishes to study 
the ancestry of a man who was once the President of the United States. 
Frequently the line of descent of public men is interrupted and ob- 
scured by accounts of their services to their country. This requires 
much unnecessary reading in order to obtain the information wanted. 
Dr. Henry has given his lines of descent clearly and uninterruptedly. 
I say clearly, but it is clear only after one has become familiar with 
the method used in indicating the generations. This system is fully de- 
scribed by Professor Henry S. Jacobs in the Magazine of American 
Genealogy, April, 1930, and briefly in the introduction to this volume. 

Beginning with the father of each President the line includes brothers 
and sisters, their marriages and children as well as those of the Presi- 
dent. The female lines are given also which adds much to the value 
of the book. When an office is held other than that of President it is 
given and offices of other members of the families are given as their 
names appear. 

Having the families of all the “First Gentlemen of the Land” in 
one volume means much to students and the character of the author- 
ities quoted gives the book a high standing. One would think a work 
containing the genealogies of all the Presidents would be bulky. On 
the contrary the information is so condensed that the book is of a con- 
venient size to handle. It is thoroughly indexed, handsomely bound and 
put together in a scholarly manner befitting its subject. . 

R. A. LANCASTER, JR. 
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Some Texas Descendants of Richard Cole of Virginia. By Mr. 
Robert Cole. 

Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires, Vol. V, 1771-1783. By 
Dorothy George. British Museum, London. 

The Book that Gave Iowa Its Name (reprint). Iowa State His- 
torical Society. 

Richmond, William and Timothy Terrell—Colonial Virginians. Com- 
piled by Celeste Jane Terrell Barnhill, Greenfield, Iowa, 1934. 

The Open Door at Home. By Charles A. Beard with the collabo- 
ration of G. H. E. Smith. McMillan Co., New York, 1935. 

From News Stand to Cyrano—Four Stray Pieces Mainly About 
Reading. By James Hardy Dillard. Stratford Company Publication, 
Boston, Mass., 1935. 

West Fincastle—Now Kentucky. An address delivered at Wythe- 
ville, Va., December 14, 1934, by Samuel M. Wilson. Reprint from 
Filson Club History Quarterly. Louisville, Ky., April, 1935. 





